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By DAVID RIGHARJDSON 
. Jenudem Post Reporter 
A military review board last night 
recommended that QC- Central 
Commandy: AJuf Amnon Shahak. 
reconsider bis decision to order the 
expulsion of Khalil -Abu Zayad. 
whom security authorities have 
alleged is a commander of Fatah in 
the West Bank. 

In a surprise decision taken after a 
day of hearings in the RamaQah 
military court, the tribunal, headed 
by . AIuf-Mishne Avi Gorfmkel, 
found that, “in spite of the legal- and 
justified reason for issuing the expul- 
sion order, and although the evi- 
dence we have heard links die peti- 


tioner to the Fatah organization, 
there is nothing to link him directly 
with terrorist attacks. 

' “Therefore we recommend that 
the military commander reconsider 
whether, under the circumstances, 
and considering the role of the peti- 
tioner in Fatah, deportation is neces- 
sary in view of its extremely drastic 
and serious nature.” 

Earlier in the day, the High Court 
of Justice in Jerusalem had granted 
Abu Zayad an order nisi instructing 
the defence minister to show cause 
within three days why he should not 
wefrain from deporting him. The 
court also issued an interim injunc- 
’ (Continued onPagt 2, CoL 7) 
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By AVIXEMKXN 
The cabinet yesterday debated a 
price-freeze bill that -would extend 
the current wage-price freeze 
beyond October when current 
emergency regulations will no longer 
be in force. 

The legislative proposal was trans- 
ferred to a ministerial committee for 
final, drafting. The committee will 
determine until wbat date the freeze 
will be in effect. 

_ _ Treasury sources told The Jeru- 
: ir.-ij!' salem Post after the meeting that the 

' ' <z±- - bill's only purpose is to signal to the 
public that there will be no price 
explosion in October, when the 
emergency regulations expire. 

The cabinet is also to discuss in the 
near future legislation to replace the 
emergency regulations on labour re- 
lations. If passed, the law would 
mark a new form of government 
intervention in labour relations, 
winch in the past were left to nego- 
tiations between management and 
labour. 


Finance Minister Moda’i also told 
cabinet colleagues that in the past 
five weeks he had raised the issue of 
public-sector dismissals on five sepa- 
rate occasions with His lad rut repre- 
sentatives. So far, there has been 
little progress, be said. The govern- 
ment therefore derided that if the 
deadlock continues, it will take up 
the issue again next week. That 
decision is seen as a veiled threat, as 
Moda’i would be free then to prop- 
ose the use of emergency regulations 
to implement dismissals. 
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Premier Peres reminded ministers 
that the economic plan is not com- 
plete, and urged quick cabinet action 
in- drafting a programme for sus- 
tained economic growth. Economics 
Minister Gad Ya’acobi echoed 
Peres’s appraisal, and warned that 
without such a plan unemployment 
could spread. In response, the 
cabinet approved m principle a five- 
year economic plan drawn up by 
Ya’acobi. ’ 
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F TEL-AVIV; r Three peoal 
drowned off Tel Aviv and Bat Yam . 
beadies yesterday, and the body of a 
person who drowned Saturday-was 
washed ashore at Herzhya. 

At II ajn., 45-year-old Henry 
Ldelson, a French national staying at . 
the Park Hotel, drowned off. the 
Trunipeldbr beach. At 2 p.m. 19- 
yearTOkl Aziz Tamara of Ramallah 
drowned off the same bearii. 

These bring to four the number of 
drdwnings at tbe Trumpeldor beach 
since tiie beginning of the bathing 
season. ' 

lifeguards ' from the nearby Bog- 
rashov beach rushed to pull the 
bodies ashore, after being alerted by 
other bathers. 

The Trumpeldor beach has no 
lifeguard: and a sign there warns 
bathers that they enter the water at 
their own risk. . 


Sixty-year-oid Rachel BeniashviUi 
drowned at 11a.m. at a Bat Yam 
beach. Two MDA crews arriving on 
the scene failed to revive her. 

On Saturday, 65-year-old. Betty 
Segal drowned off Gordon beach in 
Tel Aviv as reported yesterday. 

Yesterday, the body of 19-year- 
old soldier Yosef Mebadar floated 
onto the beach for the handicapped 
in rterzKya. Mehadar entered the 
water Saturday, and when he did not 
return, his Mend notified police. 
The crew of a Navy ship searched 
unsuccessfully for him in the area. 

Tel Aviv’s lifeguards began work- 
ing “to rule” last summer, to protest 
the city’s firing of all the temporary 
lifeguards and ignoring pay de- 
mands. Of 35 tenured and 24 tem- 
porary lifeguards, 27 are still em- 
ployed. . 


More than 50 treated 
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By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The number of patients 
hospitalized for suspected typhoid 
fever passed tbe 50 mark yesterday. 

Most of the patients are from the 
bayside area suburbs, and are chil- 
dren. The majority are being held in 
an isolation ward at the Rambam 
hospital. - 

. Experts believe the typhoid^ like 
month's dysentery epidemic in 
suburbs, resulted from sewage 
seeping into the water supply. 

.Parents of children , affected- 
reacted with fear when they heard 
about the disease. They were una- 
ware thatthe once-dreadcdtyphoid . 
can be reduced to a short-terni ill- 
ness by modern treatment. 

There is i also considerable fear 
that jaundice may follow, the dysen- 
tery outbreak. 


Though most children have been 
inoculated against hepatitis, tbe in- 
cubation period is not yet com- 
pleted, so there is no certainty that 
the inoculations will prevent another 
epidemic. ... 


Yitzhak Oked adds: 

Mekorot general manager Yehez- 
kel Zakai yesterday called on Minis- 
ter of Agriculture Arye Nehamkin 
and water commissioner Zemach 
Yishai to establish a national sewerage 
authority. 

Zakai, speaking at a Mekorot 
board meeting in Tel Aviv, said if 
there had been a sewerage anth 
the typhoid and dysentery outbi 
could have been averted 


as 


far as possible from sources of drink- 
ing water. An authority would also 
consult Mekorot on sewerage projects. 
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An angry mourner- kicks the body of a black policeman who was 
horned alive after the crowd spotted him yesterday at the funeral of 
ngfupeinatArfl lawyer Victoria Mxenge at the township of Rayi. 

(Reuter telephoto) 


Black policeman slain 
at S. African funeral 


KING WILLIAM’S TOWN. South 
Africa (Reuter). - A member of a 
black tribal homeland's police force 
was stoned and burned to death 
yesterday at the funeral of a mur- 
dered South African lawyer, eyewit- 
nesses said. 

They said the incident occurred as 
thousands of mourners and anti- 
apartheid activists attended the 
foneral of black human-rights activ- 
ist Victoria Mxenge. 

Crowds of United Democratic 
Front (UDF) supporters threatened 
a van cauying policemen from the 
Ciskei homeland, where Mxenge 's 
funeral was being held in the Rayi 
black township. 

One of tbe officers panicked, 
jumped out of the vehicle and began 
to run away across a field. 

The eyewitnesses said he was sur- 
rounded and stoned and burned to 
death. Two others, brandishing an 
automatic rifle, escaped. 


A Reuter correspondent saw the 
corpse of a man in uniform with 
blood pouring from the back of his 
head and twigs and branches burning 
on his body. 

Earlier, hospital sources said the 
death toll from township violence 
around Durban rose to 65 yesterday. 

Speakers at yesterday's funeral, 
attacking Mxenge’s death as the 
work of South Africa's racial seg- 
regation system, denounced the gov- 
ernment and Zulu chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi's moderate Inkatha move- 
ment. which preaches a non-violent 
end of apartheid. 

The speeches were militant even 
by the standards of recent funerals 
for black victims of the unrest sweep- 
ing the Country- 

Emergency government powers 
are partly aimed at curbing anti- 
apartheid speeches at burials, which 
(Con tinned on Page 2, Col. 5) 



South African Zulu Chief Gatsha Buthelezi Visits Jerusalem’s Old 
City yesterday. (Yitzhak Harari) 


Zulu chief arrives for visit, 
hopes for power-sharing plan 


TEL AVIV (Itiin). - Zulu Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi who heads the 
moderate South African Black In- 
katha Movement said yesterday that 
it would be a miracle if his country's 
white minority government abo- 
lished apartheid. 

At tbe start of a 1 0 day visit here as 
guest of the government, Buthelezi 
told reporters that he wants South 
African President P.W. Botha to 
make a clear statement on' power 
sharing in South Africa. (See related 
story, this page.) 

“We are 72 per cent of die popula- 
tion and without parliamentary rep- 


resentation,"' Buthelezi said. 

The Zulu leader said abolishing 
apartheid “sounds to me too much 
like a miracle to be true.” 


Buthelezi said he favours an arms 
embargo against South Africa but 
opposes economic sanctions as in- 
effective. 

Buthelezi said the Israel govern- 
ment should lean on South Africa to 
grant blacks political representation. 


He also said black leader Nelson 
Mandela should be freed, as no 
purpose was being served, by his 
imprisonment. 


PM forcing showdown 
with Shamir on Taba 


By MICHAEL E1LAN 
and ASHER W ALLFISH 
The Alignment and the Likud 
were on a collision course yesterday 
over the issue of the Taba zone south 
of Eilat. 

Prime Minister Shimon PeTes in- 
tends this week to push Vice 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir to the wall, 
if he can. to test whether Shamir is 
willing to risk public condemnation 
as undercutting the peace process by 
refusing to go to arbitration with 
Egypt over Taba. 

But Shamir said last night in an 
interview with The Jerusalem Post 
that he still thinks conciliation is the 
“best way” to resolve the dispute 
“considering the place and the cir- 
cumstances.” He said he “hoped” 
there would not be a coalition crisis 
over this issue since “there are for 
greater problems, .such as the 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation 
and terrorism.” (See story below) 
(AFP reported yesterday from 
Alexandria that President Mubarak 
declared Egypt would not yield on its 


terms for a solution to the Taba 
dispute - namely international 
arbitr ation.) 

Peres yesterday met with Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin and Minis- 
ter without Portfolio Ezer Weizman 
to discuss the Israeli case over Taba 
as presented in a document drawn up 
by Air Force reserve brigadier- 
general Uri Talraor. Also at the 
meeting was Avraham Tamir, 
director-general of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office, who has extensive ex- 
perience on all matters affecting 
Israel-Egypt relations and negotia- 
tions. 

The maps and documents which 
Talrnor reportedly showed the 
ministers are said to have shown 
Israel’s case in an arbitration was 
“not devoid of a chance”. 

Peres’s next move will be to give 
Shamir the Talrnor file in advance of 
the inner cabinet session that is likely 
to be held on Wednesday when 
Peres will propose that Israel go to 
arbitration over Taba. 

Peres wii ask Shamir to let the 


arbitration proposal go to the foil 
cabinet next Sunday. 

Shamir cannot be expected to 
agree to relieve the inner cabinet of 
the Taba issue, in which there was a 
straight tie between the Alignment 
and the Likud the last time the issue 
came up. Peres would like the full 
cabinet to discuss the arbitration 
proposal because he believes he 
could win a majority there. 

Sources in the Prime Minister's 
Office said last night that Shamir's 
devotion, or lack of devotion, to 
peace would be illustrated by his 
derisions over the arbitration prop- 
osal. Shamir’s remaining inflexible 
and preferring conciliation to 
arbitration, would be an indication 
that he was merely using the issue as 
an excuse to freeze the peace process 
with Egypt and with all of Israel's 
other Arab neighbours, the sources 
said. 

The sources said last night that the 
Taba issue had been hanging fire for 
the last six months. Throughout this 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Shamir would prefer to avoid crisis 


By MICHAEL EILAN 
Post Diplomatic Reporter 
Vice Premier and Foreign Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir shows no signs of 
changing his mind in the face of the 
latest Alignment offensive on Taba, 
but seemed to indicate last night that 
he wuuld prefer to avoid a major 
coalition crisis over the issue. 

In an interview with The Jeru- 
salem Post , the Likud leader said he 
saw “no connection" between the 
brewing confrontation with Premier 
Shimon Peres over Taba and the 
latest statements by Alignment lead- 
ers about breaking up the coalition. 
(See separate story). 


“These could be psychological war- 
fare. but my nerves are strong," he 
added. 

Shamir did not say directly 
whether he would still' refuse to 
transfer the Taba issue from the 
deadlocked inner cabinet to the 
cabinet plenum, saying only that 
“the inner cabinet was created for 
these sort of problems.” 

The vice premier, interviewed af- 
ter a government Information Cen- 
tre lecture on economics in Maoz 
Zion just outside Jerusalem, seemed 
eager to play down both the import- 
ance of the Taba issue and the pros- 
pects of a major coalition crisis. He 


insisted, however, that conciliation 
was a far better way to resolve the 
Taba issue than the recourse to 
arbitration as is being demanded by 
the Egyptians. 


He said that if the Alignment were 
to accuse him of being a hindrance to 
the peace process he would not see 
this as a “personal attack, and de- 
finitely not a reason to break up the 
government.” 


*T don’t lose any sleep over it 
(Taba).. There are far more serious 
dangers now such as the Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation and the prob- 
lem of terrorism.” 


Baram, Tsur see no future for coalition 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Tbe national unity 
government’s life expectancy looked 
shorter yesterday, with both Labour 
Party Secretary-General Uzi Baram 
and Absorption Minister Ya’acov 
Tsur expressing doubts that the rota- 
tion agreement with the Likud 
would be carried out. 

Their pronouncements came in 
conjunction with two related de- 
velopments: Labour commissioning 
a public-opinion survey on whether 
the public prefers the national unity 
government to a narrow coalition, 
and Finance Minister Moda’i' of 
Likud claiming to have classified 
Labour information about the par- 
ty’s intention to precipitate elections 
no later than next spring. 


The Jerusalem Post reported last 
week that Labour has set up an 
embryo elections campaign head- 
quarters to map strategy for a possi- 
ble election early next year. ' 

, Speaking to political reporters at 
Labour headquarters yesterday. 
Baram stressed. “No decision as 
such not to live up to the rotation 
agreement has in fact been made. 

“But I am not ready to say today - 
as I was several months back - that 
the rotation agreement will without 
a doubt be implemented. The gov- 
ernment functioned tolerably well 
then. 

“But today we have reached a 
total diplomatic impasse and we can- 
not wait a full year until there is some 
movement on the diplomatic front.” 
Baram said. ”1 therefore believe 


there will be suggestions that we not 
implement the rotation agreement. 
We will have to weigh these sugges- 
tions and there is now some question 
about whether there will indeed 
finally be rotation.” 

On the diplomatic front, Baram 
said the solution to the Taba prob- 
lem is the key to diplomatic progress 
in the region. Without an agreement 
with Egypt, there will be no move- 
ment towards talks with Jordan, he 
said. 


Baram said he believes tbe rota- 
tion agreement entails not only the 
rotation as such but also the way the 
coalition agreement is implemented. 
“The Likud is not living up to its part 
of the bargain satisfactorily,” he 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Conditional okay to Jewish-Arab youth talks 


By GREER FAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Tbe Council for State Religious 
Education yielded yesterday to 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon’s 
call for meetings between A'rab and 
Jewish religious pupils to promote 
tolerance and democracy through- 
out the population. 

But council members stressed that 
such meetings would have to be 
strictly educational and would take 
place only between older pupils after 
thorough preparations acceptable to 


both Jewish and Arab educators. 

The council held a four-hour ses- 
sion at which it endorsed the fears 
expressed last week by Ya’acov 
Hadani, head of the ministry’s 
religious-education division, that 
meetings between Jews and Arabs 
could foster intermarriage. 

Similar reservations were express- 
ed by council members with respect 
to close relationships between reli- 
gious and non-religious Jews. 

Navon told the council that the 
entire educational system must be 


involved in education for democra- 
cy. Though be respects the sensibili- 
ties of tbe Orthodox community, he 
said, he is not prepared to exclude 
the state religious education net- 
work from programmes designed to 
enable Jews and Arabs to learn ab- 
out each other. 

A joint committee of council rep- 
resentatives and members of the 
ministry's religious education divi- 
sion will oversee all aspects of future 
meetings between Arab and Jewish 
religious pupils. 


Peres and Histadrut condemn apartheid 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Prime Minister Peres said yester-’ 
day “Israel dissociates itself uncon- 
ditionally from apartheid in South 
Africa." 

He told the weekly cabinet session 
that Israel “cannot agree with discri- 
mination on the basis of race, reli- 
gion or colour.” 

Peres’s statement followed a re- 
quest by Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein that the cabinet 
discuss the policy to be adopted 
towards the apartheid in South Afri- 
ca. Peres suggested that Rubinstein 


ask for bis request to be added to the 
cabinet agenda. 

Rubinstein told reporters later 
that he favoured discussing and con- 
demning apartheid as a philosophy 
rather than tbe emergency regula- 
tions in South Africa as a policy. 

These developments coincided 
with the arrival in Israel of Zulu 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi for a 10 day 
visit (see story y this page). 


heid and the imposition of a state of 
emergency in South Africa. 


The committee vehemently pro- 
tested against “the discrimination 
and persecution of black trade-union 
leaders in South Africa and the use 
of unbridled force against the coun- 
try's black civilian population." 


ROY ISACOW1TZ adds: ' 
Th£.-Histadrut Cen tral Cointnj ttee 
yesterday strongly cpndeira&d apan- 


It called on the South African 
government to immediately rescind 
the state of emergency and to open 
negotiations with the black lead- 
ership with the intention of scrap- 
ping apartheid. 




By JOSHUA BR30XIANT 
A v . Jerusalem Post Reporter 
J Leaders of the West- Bank-settlers 
yesterd^’criticized the government 
. forfeilirig to provide sufficient secur- 
■ ity in' the administered territories: 
Otmel Sditariler, head of the settie- 
mentsV rouqcfl warned the situation 
could lead fo .tiie creation of a new 
■Jewish terrorittur^ei^und; 


■Radio yesterday said the authorities 
. cannot prevent attacks on Jews who 
- for example - go through the old 
HeWon market alone and unarmed. 
Jews: going to densely populated 
Arab areas must be armed and see to 
it that they are accompanied, or that 
protection is provided, he declared. 


& 


The ; critkwm and -warning, fbl- 
1 o wed Salu rday Y stabbrfl g . of 
Ya'acovReiter of Kiryat Arbairrthe 
old market in Hebron- . ..... 

.Meanwhile the: opordinator ■ of 
gpvemmentactivitfes in the adminis- 
tered territories,' $blomo Gbreny 
advised Israelis to' be' aimed ~ and 


Accompanied whe^ entering densely ; 
■Arab’ loealiilies: ' 



An aide to Goren said later that ■ 
people- going to an Arab market or 
^-travelling a remote road in the Gaza 
Strip, at night must take some ,, 
“minimal” precautions. “We're not 
- saying evetyone should take an 
armoured vehicle. along but some- 
thing should be done. Personal . 
security in the centre of Hebron is 
different from Tel Aviv," he said- 


Judea, Samaria and Gaza, attacked 
Goren for 'Imposing the security 
burden on the citizens.” “If a citizen 
must carry arms and arrange for. his 
own protection in every densely 
populated Arab area, then someone 
walking in East Jerusalem must also 
arrange to be accompanied,*.' he 
said. 


conducted a house-to-house search 
in the Hebron market in search of 
Reiter’s assailants. The market was 
under curfew for the second day 
yesterday. 

The authorities also blocked two 
entrances to the market, one of 
which may have served as the 
assailants' escape route. 


. "Thrusting responsibility on 
citizens, rather than on the security 
forces, is what led and could again 
lead to the need for independent 
organization for Jewish defence.” 


. Fifteen local merchants went to 
the town's appointed mayor. Zamir 
Shemesh. to condemn the stabbing 
and to request permission to open 
their shops. 


i; ; wierv^^bythbArn^ 


^ _Schneller, the secretary-general of 
the Council of Jewish Settlements in 


Eiiyakim Haezni, speaking for 
Kiryat Arba's localcouncik charged 
that “those - who are being paid to 
provide security are asleep. Every- 
body is asleep.” 

Security authorities yesterday 


' But there was no word on when 
the curfew would be lifted. 

Large security forces were on 
hand and Jewish settlers were more 
careful than previously, walking in 
pairs and looking around more. 



An entrance to the Hebron market is blocked yesterday as the area remahies under curfew 
following Saturday’s stabbing of a Kiryat Arba man. ( Zamir- Scoop K0) 
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By AARON S1TTNER . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Finance Minister Moda'i yester- 
day dashed all hopes for an early cut - 
in the price of fuel. ■ . 

Reacting to a statement by Energy 
Minister Moshe Sbahai on Friday . 
that the drop in world orude oil 
prices could bring ftrei .prices- tere ; v. : 
down by about 8 per Modal , 
issued die following statement :.. f ... 1 


“Any announcement of impend- 
ing reductions in the price of fuels m . 
this country is a sham: Tlie prices 
charged for various fuels here are set ' 
according to the so-called ‘inventory. 

‘ Fifo (first in, first out)* method. That 
means that even if world prices of - 
crude drop, our prices for (refined or ' 
residual) fuels are stiD pegged to the - 
dollar-pius-cost levels of the oldest 1 
crude in our stockpiles. 


swissair 


THE WEATHER 


i Yaterdiy's Today's 
Mb41»i Mas 


“Accordingly, since our inventory. . 
of- -crude oil is good jfor: sevend;" 
months, we would definitely be rais- - 
mg false hopes if we wereto speak of 
lowering fuel prices in a matter of. . 
days or even weeks. Who woulofbot ^' : 
the bill for the difference between . - 
fo? prices the government paid -for ' 
the old oil and the 'newer oil in. the*- .- 
stockpiles if we . were to lower- 
prices?” 

Sbahai mentioned the possibility. 
of a price break during a tour- of.;;. 
Datiat al-Cannel on Friday; when he 


'was asked why petrol prices keep 
rising in Israel when world crude oil 
.prices are dropping. 

. .Shaba! replied that he would ask 
:Shimon GQboa, director of the Fuel 
Administration, to submit a cost 
report sometime this week, which 
would include-' ah estimate of the. 
: posable correlation between the de- - 
crease in the price of crude abroad 
■and the price-offuels here. . 

: : Fuel-pridrife poficy is one of the 
main points of contention between 
Shahal andModa’i, the latter a for- 
mer energy minister. Wbeu petrol 
; and other fuel prices shot up recent- 
ly. Shahal fumed because almost all 
of the increase was a hike in the 
•Treasury's fuel excise taxes and, be- 
sides, higher'prices were set without 
. prior consultation with him. 

; Since more .than half of the a t : the- 
pump price of pc troLre fleets various 
taxes, the Treasury is naturally 
: opposed to 1 a cut in-fuel prices. 

An Energy Ministry source told 
The Jerusalem Past last night that, the 
main beneficiaries of a cut in fuel 
prices would not be motorists but 
-.industrialists who. use mazut , heavy 
residual oil, in their plants. 

“If the user price of this big- 
.volume product comes down, sub- 
stantial savings will be ‘possible in 
: production and would permit our 
•factories to produce, more for export 
at lower cost,” be said. 
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Funds okayed for Shipyards, 
but 250 witt be dismis sed 


ByYA’ACOVFRlEbLER 
andAVITEMKlN 
Jerusalem PostReportera ; 


The Steipeller 
diesinBneiBrak 


Rabbi Ya’acov Israel Kanievsky 
known as die SfejpeOer, regarded as a 
leading authority on Halacha, died 
on -Friday night aged 87. He was 
burflfc at the Zkhron Meir Cemet- 
ery m Baei Brak yesterday, with an 
estimated 60,000' of his dtsdples And 
admirers from aU shades' pftne ultra- 
orthodox-comm unity in attendance. 


Kanievsky, =foe brother-in-law of 
the Hazoh Ish, was the doyen of 
yeshiva beads in Israel and the Di- 
aspora, and president of the Hazon 
lsh kollel in Bnei Brak. . 


He wasboni in 1898 in the Ukrai- 
nian village of Staypola. He studied 
at.ajmnaber of Ukrainian yestrivot- 
Mf.^etved in the Red Aifoy- Has 
fjramJjor work, ’Shh'arci'Tevjunpc,: 
putffefed-when be was 27, -attracted 
tfi<i ' attention Of the' Hazbnlsfi^ 
whose sister Miriam became tus' 
wife. Kanievsky followed his 
brother-in-law to Palestine in 1934. 


Kanievsky wrote over thirty stu* 
dies of haladhic and talmudic prob- 
lems. He continued to receive daily 
large numbers of viators and adhe- 
rents, students and supplicants. 

He became ill with a kidney afl- 
ment two months ago. 


The cabinet decided yesterday to 
grant the troubled Israel Shipyards 
funds to .operate ta:.Sgptef^bry_. : 
thereby insuring that - tbfe^70Qf.«u-";;. 
ployees of the goveriHnent-cntrned ■ 
enterprise wiM get their July salaries'' 
today. But the cabinet also approved 
the dismissal of 250shipyards work- 
ers. 

Finance Minister Moda'i and 
Transport Minister Hamt Corfu are 
to. draft a recovery pK^ramme forV 
. die shipyards and submit their rfr .'. 
commendations to the cabinet atthe 
end of September. 

But shortly after foecabinet meet- 
ing, differences of opinon emerged' 
between the two ministers. Moda'i 
maintained that according to the 
government's decision j -no more 
than SI. 5 million will be transferred . 
to the shipyards in the next two 
months. Corfu insisted that S6 mi. ,- 
should be injected; ■ — ■ •' ~ 

. , .The works committee at the-ship^ 
yards immediately declared yester- 
day that tile decision ^diftatiss 250- - 
workers is “too high a pride," no-: 
ting that 500 men have already 
been laid off during tbe past- five - 
years. 

A managment spokesman- told-, 
The Jerusalem Post that they have . 
enough orders to keep a reduced, 
staff busy until the big projects; for 
submarines and missile boats, can be 
started in one to two years, if they 
are obtained. 


> - J Three subsiOr the Israel Navy are 
'to be biiflt with UJJ. funds, a new 
^generation of missile boats is likely 
. to be ordered'by the Navy, and the 
Singapore Navy may order a missile 
.bpat.itwassaid:.- . ; 

■^The J’asrl^jned that tbeyard lias 
j $idbn ah loteri^tfoaal tender fo rthe 
project tty Singapore , and it is to be 
awarded by December. 

In the meantime, the shipyard is 
continuing repair work for foe mer- 
chant marine and bigger repairs for 
the navy which foe navy's own yard 
. cannot handle, m addition to build- . 
ing tugboats for the Ports Authority 

- and foe Navy/ and two rahwiarnns ^ 
for a Lake Kinneret entrepreneur, 
and enlarging four Zirn container 
ships. 

- During foe cabinet debate, Mod- 
a'i propped appointing a receiver, 
making ft possible to pay foe wages 
without any special help from -the 
government. At tbe same time the 

•recovery. programme would be 
'.drafted. 

But a majority of foe ministers 
^rejected this/ Prime-Minister Peres' 
; told Moda'i that if a receiver were : 
' appointed, the 1 shipyard's reputation 1 
would be harmed and orders might 
drop. 


(CootmueU 

said. Likud ministers’ votes in 
cabinet deliberations are a case in 
. point. 

He said be doubted a narrow 
Labour-led coalition will be a viable- 
option, since Labour is not likely to 
give in to the religious parties de- . 
mantis on the Who-Is-a-Jew ques- 
tion and on religious courts; 

Even more outspoken was 
Absorption Minister Ya’acov. Tsur; 
who spoke yesterday in a radio de- 
bate with coalition executive chair- . 
woman Sarah Doron of the Likud. 

Tsur said “labour must not just 
slide . into the change-over in foe 
premiership, as if that were the natu-- 
ral thing to do. There must first be a 
careful deliberation in- Labotir on 1 
how this government is functioning. 
“There is a dear option of early 
elections instead of the rotation 
agreement,” Tsur said. The-odds are 
more andmore in favour of going-tO: 
tbe polls rather than handing foe 
premiership over to Yitzhak Shamir. 

. “The subjects on. which Labour" 
and the Likud can agree are becom-. 
ing fewer and fewer," Tsur said/ 
“On the three issues at the heart of 
this government's existence, Likud 
ministers did not vote with Labour. 
Most Likud ministers voted against' 
foe Lebanon withdrawal, against the 
economic plan and for the. death 
sentence for terrorists.” . '• 

Doron warned Labour that if it 
precipitates early elections it will be 
judged by the nation' as “unfair and 
lacking in credibility. To discover a. 
year after signing- an agreement with 
the Likud that there are basic differ- 
ences In ideology, is unfair not only 
to the Likud but to tbe nation,” she' ‘ 
said “To throjv foe country into an 
election campaign during- an econo- , 
mic crisis, she added ‘is also unfair-. ^ _ 
- “ft is clear that in a government.' 
with 25 ministers there will be differ- , 
ences, and people are entitled to - 
vote as they see fit,” Doron said. 
.‘.‘After foe vote, all carry out govern- 
ment policy (which is not what 
Labourites in foe Knesset Finance 
committee are doing)/ .. 



Prime Minister Pares meets with U.Si CongreMnmn Robart Garxdaxrf 
New Yoricyesferday in Pw^s’s office. (Sawp80) 


Jerusalem Itort Staff 

■ Visiting, metpbers erf foe Hispanic - 
caucus of foe U.S. Congress left 
Jerusalem yesterday for-. Madrid 
where they will urge foe government 
to establish diplomatic ties Vwth 
Israel without delay. - 
: Robert Garcia r a New York 
Democrat, ' told ' Prime. - Minister - 
Peres that , their recommendatknf ' 
carried foe full weight of .the' 13- 
member caucus and represents the' 
sentiment of. tbe American Hispanic 
community. ■' " ;^ - 

Petes told the ' delegation, whose - 
members were- guests of foe Anti- 
Defamation League, that he - 
appreciates their initiative. But 
Israel, said Peres, will not “hiunfli- 
ate itself ■ by repeated overtures to 
Spain for recognition. . 

% Israel and. Spam have never had. 


- diplomatic, ties.-, Spain - has - been 

• - asked by various European leaders 

to open formal relations With Israel 
prior -to Spain V joining foe EEC in 
January 1986. • ■../■ . 

;/ ‘‘ThAHiXpaiHCcaucusbas had an 
: cm-going dialogue with the Spanish 
: government on fins issue,’’ said pair-' 
..•da: “We hope todicourage Madrid ; 
; torecti^TlfeHlatter. ,, . / 

/ The visiting congressmen were' 
told-by Defence Minister Rabinand 
other government * effitiais 
Israel is ' hot ; supplying weapons to"- 
foe Gohtra rebels in Nicaragua. ?We 
accepttluseassuraiicesas getfmne,” 

■ said Garcia.^ - . ; - ■ /. 

The other congr^aanen in, the 
group were Albert Bustamante 
(Democrat, Texas), Mathew Mar- 
tinez (Dem. , .Calif)^ and Jaime Fliis- 

• er (Dem., PuertORicb)-.. ; .. 


TAB A 


(Caatinued from Page .One) 

■time, except for one month when 
Feres was totally engrossed in eco- 
nomic issues, foe premier has been 
constantly trying to improve -rela- 
tions with Egypt. 


Civil servants to accept 
shorter dismissal process 


As Shamir’s Foreign Ministry sees 
it, there is no point making conces- 
sions to Egypt. Even if Israel re-, 
turned Taba to Egypt, the Egyptians 
would promptly seize on some other 
issue as an excuse to postpone or 
wafer down the normalization pro- 
cess. 


Shamir ^does not entirely rale ofif 
arbitration as /second aven tie , alter 


ART FEAST. -The Israel Museum’s 
exhibition of more than 200 paint- 
ings pledged to the museum -includ- 
ing works by Picasso, Rembrandt, 
Chagam Renoir. Matisse - doses at 
foe end of this week. More than 
250,000 art lovers have seen foe 
show. 


cQorifiation has been tried, or .^ 
leasrfonnally proposed^ by Israel. 
His stated objections to arbitration 
are therefore a relatively short-term 
position, which he nevertheless 
bolds to be logical. 


* By ROY ISACO WITZ 
Jerusalem ^Pust Reporter 
TEL AVW - The Ovil Service Un- 
ion will shorten foe process for dis- 
missing public-sector, workers if foe 
process is strictly adhered to, union 
secretary Reuven Ben-Ami said 
yesterday. 

Addressing a meeting of the- mi- 
ion's branch secretaries atHistadrut 
headquarters here yesteday, Ben- 
Ami said he is willing fo accept the ; 
Hi stad rut's recommendation that 
■ the4Kpcess.be shortened- . 

*. i He insisted, however, that foe first 
'^tage cff’lhe proceaL during which 
alternatives to dismissals are discus- 
sed, last for the full 14 days as* 


specified in foe CivU Service Codek . - 
/ Ben-Ami also demanded. that; 
first-stage negotiations take place on 
the branch level in -eiach locality, 
between individual employers and 
the union branches... He rejected 
Civil Service Commissioner Avra- 
ham Natan's order- to departmenr 
- directors to invite foe union secretar- 
ies to Jerusalem for negotiations: 
Histadrut sources said foe order to . 
centralize the talks in Jerusalem was 
“another attempt to pressore foe - 
unions info accepting' dismissals./ 
The Tr^sury fears that^ in. Ideal., 
negotiations, employers ^ould 
agree to afteraatives; instead of fir- 
ings. 


; cooperation in oflier fiel®- ' ■, 

■ ‘“Many AanericamtSiakfo^ ■ 

an agreement would mean that 
. American troops would 6ght_ui 
Israel. That is not so.Tve met Dev-.- ; 

’■ fence. Minister. Yitzhak Rabin fins; ■■ • 
affornoonaxfointderstoocltl^ 

. does not need’ npr want American - \ r - 
troops to fight here;" Helms foW a - ... y 
■ press conference. : • . . ■ ... . • 

Helms, on a private visit together " 
with &n. .Qtick Hecht of Nevada, : 
met PrinKsMfojsterPe^es, Vice Pro*- 
mier Shamir/ Ministers Arens' and - -- 
Sharon and several Knesset Mom- ■■ . 
■bersi.' ' '• ~ /■ 

Adfod ■ about -'U.S.- arms .aid to 
Jordan^Hehns said he does not think ■ 
arms should be given to any country . 

: which in' even the remotest way- 

' might- use them against Israel.' • 

' Asked abdut his portion towatdi 
foe West Bank^ .Helrns stressed that 
■after -visiting “jadea.arid Samana,^- 
he. wholly agrees with foe position ^ . 
that foe area is not only important fo 
foe defence of Israel but is also part = 

pfthis nation’s heritage. Hesmdthaf 

- .while some would have Israel cwb-' -■ 

. promise and give up land for peace, ■ ;■ 

- he' himself is not known as one when. - -. 
'compromises.- 

“As an American senator, I hope . " 
the American people will under- 
stand that Israel is the only reliable 
ally. w« ; have in this area which is/ ! 
^rti-commnnsti with, -impeccable - - 
m oral princip les, “ Helmssid; . 

. - A highlight of his visit,. during 
which he met Israelis from all walks r - 
of life, was in foe Hadassah Hospital 
where be met a group of doctors and 
nurses who bad successfully re- 

- moved a tumour from, the brain of a. 
threeHyesufrild Arab child and were ■ 

''overjoyed... r ' V ~ - 

“I wish foe television programme . 

60 minutes or The Washington Post ‘ • 
would see the human aspect of the 
Jewish-Arab relations. We hear that 
. foe Israelis and Arabs hate each 
other, but we saw here that in Amer- 
ica foe. real situation is not under- 
stood,” Helms said. Helms and 
Hecht were, hosted by former Herat . 
Knesset member Michael Kleiner, 
Who-toM The Jerusalem Post that 
HehH3"ikfoe greatest friend Israel' 
bas in the Senate. Thanks to Helms / 
foere are now ab6ut 10 senators who 1 ~ 1 


Master plan to absorb E&dopian newcomers 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Ethiopian immigrauits are very 
young, with 52 per cent of them 
under foe age of 18 and 80 per cent 
under the age of 34, according to a 
report - “Master Plan for Ethiopian 
Jewish Absorption” presented 
yesterday to Premier Peres by 
Absorption Minister Ya’acov Tsur. 

The 136-page document describes 
in detail 1 the characteristics aricT 
needs of the 15,000 Ethiopian Jews 
who have -arrived here since 1978. 
While housing is the main problem, 
Tsur explained to reporters, job 
training wiU be the overwhelming', 
future task: ' . "" 

The -absorption of Ethiopian Jews 
will cost a total of S300 million, with 
half of that amount needed for bous- 
ing, he said. According to ministry - 
director-general Meir Shamir, some/; 
500 of the 'families are hying in/ 
permanent homes in 20. localities. / 
Tsur said 84 bousing units have been, 
made available to Ethiopian Jews in 


Judea and Samaria, but .emphasized 
no immigrants will be forced to re- 
locate to the territories. : 'V; 

The Student Authority- of "the' 
ministry has been charged with the 
care of nearly 1 ,200 Ethiopians aged 
18 through 28, many of whom have 
little education. There- are 129 im-‘ 
migrants in universities or about to 
enter, and one has been accepted,. . 
following entrance exams, by tbe^ 
Technion’s Civil Engineering 
partment. Nearly 80 others will; 
undergo three years of study towards 
matriculation. 

Of all the Ethiopian immigrants,. . 
■just 700 are employed, ihtist of them 
m industry and tbe rest in guarding, 
maintenance and gardening. Finding' 
employment for the women is espe- 
cially difficult because many-'are 
widows and have small children. 

But Tsur .concluded that the im- 
^migrants’ motivation is^Sactraordin- ■ 
'ary“ and that they .are determined to 
succeed. 

Tsur also urged that the -govern-. 


- meat be given' responsibility for all 
aspects of .immigrant absorption 
■^from the moment of arrival at the 
import,” arid that the Jewish Agen- 

- icy’s involvement be phased out with- 
• in -three years- 

Tsur said that be would present a 
V plan to this effect to the Jewish 
-.-Agency’s board of governors, .soon, 
. and that Agency Executive chair- 
^raan Arye Dulzin is “not totally 
.- against” the idea. 

The duplication and conflicts in- 
'- volved in sharing absorption respon- 
‘ ability between the state and the 
. Jewish Agency result in a “terrible 
-.waste of resources," said Tsur, #nd 
. “It is foe immigrant himself who 
r suffers frpm foe political shenani- 
gans.” 

Tbe demand for sole respond bil- 

- ity for absorption has been made by 
■nearly every absorption-, minister 
..tihee the ministry was founded in 
" 1969. It was also recommended by 

foe Horev Commission over a de- 
cade ago. 


Shamir also holds conciliation to 
be worthwhile,, because it is a pro- 
cess which can give something fo. 
both parties, whereas arbitration, • 
which generally winds -up with, a 
winner and a loser, can generate a 
legacy of acrimony. In foe Foreign 
Ministry several officials try to argue 
that rf Israel were to win in arbitra- 
tion this could put a permanent chill 
on relations with Egypt/ 

Foreign Ministry sources point out 
that nearly half a dozen of their 
officials have been working virtually 
full time for foe past two or three 
years on preparing material about 
Taba. They are willing to believe 
that Talmor may conceivably have 
given Rabin new facts which Foreign 
Ministry researchers have failed to 
unearth, but they also speculate 
whether perhaps Rabin is being' 
swayed by Talmor’s intepretations 
of foe same facts that their own- 
researchers have collected. . - 
Foreign Ministry sources also 
point out foe crucial importance of 
the arbitrators' terms of reference or 


High Court turns down 


are encouraging Israel not to give up 
Judea and Samaria,” Kleiner said. 


EXPULSION 


The High Court of Justice yester- 
day upheld foe right of a Lebanese fo 
appeal to it for redress for what be 
claimed was Israel's seizure .of his 
plastics factory during foe war in' 
Lebanon. 

• But having considered bis peti- 
tion, foe court ruled that foe lDF 
had acted properly when itseizedfoe 
factory and transferred its equip- 
ment to Israel - and -saddled the 
appellant with IS1 million in costs. 

Raymond al-Mawar claimed that 
he had acquired foe factory in a 
village near Damour after the IDF 
had entered foe area. Two weeks 
later, be continued, the _ factory was 
seized and- its contents ■ moved to 
Israel - in. contravention of. the 
■Geneva Convention, he said. 

In rejecting the appeal; the 7 court 


accepted the state’s. daim that foe . 
factory had belonged to the Fatah, ns 
attested in publications put out by 
foe. organization. / / .... . ■■ - . 


The court said -thataii- occupying 
army is entitled Under'mternational . 
law to seize as war booty any public' 
property on the batfiefidd - which, . 
in foe case of Lebanon . covered the . 
whole area .where fighting took 
-place. In cases of uncertainty con- ; ; 
ceraing foe ownership of property - 
as in the present case T it was pre- - 
sinned to be public and thus Jegiti- j 
mate war booty. . . > 

But at the same time, the court 


.'•• (Contbtned from fagt One) 

-tion barring' any expulsion pending 
the outcome of the bearing. 

The first part of yesterday’s bear- 
’ mgs before the tribunal were before 
an open court, but in tbe afternoon 
the judges heard evidence in camera 
■ andproceedings were closed even to 
Abu Zyad and his counsel, Advo- 
cateAmnon Zichroni. 

: In his petition to the High Court, 
.Abu Zayad denied that he was a. 
Fatah leader and said that the shop 
which he is alleged to have used as a 
hover' for his contacts has been 
dosed for 2Vi years. 

He. also said that his political be- - 
fiefs call for a Palestinian state in the 
West . Bank - and Gaza alongside 
Israel, and mutual recognition and 
peace; between both states. These' 


rejected; the state al- -views have support' among Israelii 
Mawar had HO-nght tq seek’redr^ l ^ arc.represented in the Knessef, 


Bomb blastnear 


Mawar had no- right to'seek redr^ss ■ 
- m an Israeli qmiit,. noting thar ‘.‘the 
appellant is the owner of property' 
that was seized andhis case deretves : 
a hearmgin MUrf.Ciyilia^ do 


he argued.- •• ■ 

- ; • Abn ZayaiTs' petition is to be - 
heard On' Thursday, together with 
foat^ o£ 12 convicted terrorists re- ' 


A New Year 
with Agam ^ 

YaacovAgamJsfterftaps 
Israel's most distinguished - 
artist on the international 
scene today. A pioneer in the 
lunette Op^Art movement 
Agaim o^color, ^tape> and 
tactile order to create a 


Now you can bring a 
■ collection of 13 Agam' 

' reproductions into your hf me 
in the form of h beautiful fidl / 
colour New Year ca)endar, Ati 
pages of the calendar are also 

skillfullypapercuLthus- . 

'creating an Op-Art 
- themselves. - 
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dynanHthnagethat 
encourages theviewerto ' 
become personally involved 
with the work: exploring and 
rearranging it, putting 
meaning toit, and . 
■aesthetfcallyTerito^ . 
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To: Books, The Jerusalem Post 
FOB 81, Jerusalem 91 000 
I enclose^ cheque for IS 
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Spiral-bound cateridar. , 

includes Jewish holiday^ ... 
Hebrew months and dates, ; / 

/ . .and a protective plastic coVeri ^ 
^t’Size 35 cmo<43iim. T Priified : :: 
ffcy PalphotUd.PrircBlS^S^ ;; 
^'Tach (inckafing VATKTv 


o Please send this calendarfs) as 
a gift and include agrfreard in 
. . myname.rhaveendosedthe 
redpieiiPs name and address 
■ on a separate card and for 
sWpmentabroad IS 10,500 for 
■- afrmafldriiyery 

Prices vaBduma SepL30, 1 985 m 
accordance with July 1 r ] 985 price 
fre«e regulations. . . ni Ji • ; 


comp ro mis. . 

The Foreign Ministry has already 
amassed a quantity of material dat- 
ing back to 1906 and favourable to 
Israel’s case and Ministry sources say 
that if Talmor has collected more of 
the same, it will avail little if the- 
arbitrators do -not range so far back 
in history. All the material- com- : 
mencing from the period half way' 
through World War One and subse- 
quently relating to foe British Man- 
date era and foe State of Israel is 
unhelpful to Israel’s claims to Taba. 
The Foreign'Ministry would be im-. 
pressed. It is- understood,; if Talmor-' 
had found anything useful later than 
1916. ' ' 

Should the time come for Israel 
and Egypt to negotiate the terms of 
reference! for the arbitration, .Or ' 
&>mpr(mUs,:the positions of the two ' 
countries with regard to the tim^’ 

. frame will dearly be influenced by 
the nature of the factual material 
from each period. 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
told The Post last week that Israel 
would demand an arbitration “as 
wide-ranging as possible", -dearly 
inferring that the factual situation 80 
years ago should be included. 


.. not repreont a iostae to^. or the feiari i„ ,fc ^ 

Bangkokembaasy 

BANGKOK, Thailand (AP). - A. offois wiira”afii^. ' v P J WeSt 

bomb exploded near the Israeli • ; = ~/ f . : ... ~ • ' 


expulsion orders because they do not 1 


Embassy ' in downtown Bangkok' - 
yesterday but there were no-casual- 
.ties, policesaid. 

The explosion took place at about ' ; 
8 p.m. on a footpath Inthefrom of a 
private home about 10 metres from 
foe walled compound of tbe embas- 
sy, according to police; . 

Police said, the explosion whs; 
caused bv “some kind of 'e^kwiye 
device", but. details would .have : ip-. : . 
wait fpT furfoet 1 ■ investigatibhi ' The ■ ■ 
blast did not 'cause extensive dam- 
age, the officers said. 


-Tbe Ismel-G^inari Society .. 
shares the grfef tt the farnily - 
. ; on the passingof 


Dr, E.W. KLtMOWSKY 


Hunter College 
Alumnae 


Please come to tea on 
Sunday, Aug. 1 8, 4.00 p.m. 
at 

The King David Hotel 


L5.V.P. CAROLINE F HUMAN 
■ J ' nn. 125 

King David Hold 
. Jerusalem 



SOU1HAFRIGA ; ; 

'.(CootfaH^froaiPifleOo^ 

often attract thousands of angry 
mourners. . 

After foe funeral , eight polfcoczirs 
and about six trucks filled with mem- 
bers of the Ciskei security forces 
armed with whips and guns returned 
to Rayi. . 

Some of' them. lashed! out: with 
whips at stragglers who ran. tb leap 
..onta.the final bus leaving' foe .area,' ; 
white others, .incimfing white pffic-- . 
ers, wi?nt to the. house of Mxenge’s . 
parents-iri-law where dorehs'ofpejcv : 
pie had garhered to pay rheir cohdo- 
fences. i 

" They ordered Mxenge’s father-ifi- 
law and several UDF officials to the • 
field where the policeman’s body 
lay, still burning after petrol and a 
.tire had been placed on it. 

The security forces questioned the 
UDF officials, for nearly an hour . 
before theremains-were taken away.- .. 
' Mxenge was killed outside 'her 
Durban tovmshiphoraebyunkacwh . 
assailants. I 


■■■ To RtoddJarwirb; //"/"j 


He was a rare human being, and a true friend of Israel. 
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Whiff of political dynamite in court 
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TEL AVIV (Itim). - The defence 
attorney representing two Bat Yam ' 
men suspected -of involvement in 
illegal land deals in the West Bank 
claimed in' die district court here 
yesterday that his clients were beirig 
used as a cat’s paw in police attempts 
to get at the prnne suspect In the case 
- a Very high-ranking public figure 
whose naibe he refused to reveal for 
sectofty reasons; 

Menahem Rubinstein, represent- 
ing Yeboshua Mizrahi and Avraham 
Selim, agreed to write the name of 
the:pnWfe figure on asUg of paper, 
which fe then handed to Judge TJri 
Strosman; 

At this- point, prosecutor Rachel 
Shtber asked that the court be 
cleared and that the session proceed 
in camera - a request turned down by 
Strosman. 

Rubinstein had, earlier told the 
court drat the current police inves- 
tigation had little to do with his 
clients, blit’ concerned suspect land 
transactions in the West Bank some 
two or three years ago. . 

The police,' he charged, had a file- 
of complaints from some 200 West 
Bank residents who claimed that 
“their land had been taken from 
them through threats, force and ex- 
tortion:” ' 

‘The chief investigating officer 
tben asked to see the file,” Rubin- 
stein-continued, “only to discover 
that it was completely empty - he 
found only -foe cover; everything 
inside it had vanished.” 

A new investigation was ordered - 
and- this, Rubinstein claimed, “cen- 
tred on this key figure who, for 
reasons of state security, I will not 
name.-*' 

Rubinstein further claimed that 
the' police are concentrating on his 
clients in the hope, that they would 


“spill the beans on this man and his 
activities, and his connection with 
political circles in the country 

The man in question, he 
charged, “has neither been investi- 
gated nor arrested." 

Sbiber, for the prosecution, de- 
nied Rubinstein’s charge that the 
police are really interested in 
reopening an old investigation, and 
said she knew nothing of any missing 
police file. 

She did, however, concede that 
the central .figure whose name 
Rubinstein revealed to the judge 
“has not yet been arrested.” But she 
insisted that bis clients are not ex- 
pected to provide any evidence 
against him. 

The present investigation, the 
prosecution insisted is primarily in- 
terested in establishing how Miz- 
rachi’s fingerprints had found their 
way onto a fradulent land-sale docu- 
ment found when police raided 
Selim’s Bat Yam -apartment last 
month. 

She claimed that what was taking 
place was an elaborate political 
game: “If the appellants (Mizrahi 
and Selim) are indeed able to bring 
down governments, as they claim - 
let them go ahead and present the 
evidence.” 

Rubinstein said, “The whole 
affair is a bundle of dynamite. T, ar 
any rate, have not thrown names 
around, and neither have I gone into 
details.” 

The court is to decide today or 
tomorrow whether or not to accept 
Mizrahi and Selim’s appeal against 
the prosecution's demand that they 
be remanded for a further 15 days - 
the original purpose of yesterday's 
remand hearing until it was over- 
taken by the charges made by the 
defence. 


Herzog puts off cosily Far East trip 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
->: . Jerusalem Post Reporter 
President Herzog has decided to 
postpone until next year a trip to 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji. Papua 
New Guinea, Burma and another 
yet- unnamed, Asian, country, 
.though the cabinet yesterday voted 
its approval of the journey. 

Herzog’s decision reportedly re- 
sulted from his concern that it was 
unseemly to make such a long trip 
when the public is being asked to 
tighten belts. The trip would re- 
portedly cost $250, 000. 

fl^thv.dpjwrtmg 

's-.TfdJ . us^-pfoceduac’o^ g/or fCHan&llp 
^cafej^-BppiqwaJrQf bis plans.-tocgoo 
abrood,~HeTzog*put thewhole ques- i 
tionria the Jap of the foreign minister 
and said he would . abide by the 
government's decision. • 

The Foreign Ministry had been 
pressing Herzog to make the trip 
because Australia is a key country in 
the region, which is regarded as an 
important market and a vital source 
of potential political support. 

Australian Jewry even offered to 
supply two small planes to take Her- 
zog’s party to the various countries 
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in the area, after learning that Her- 
zog was hesitating over the cost of 
the trip. 

The official invitation to Herzog 
was sent by the governor-general of 
Australia a year ago, and Foreign 
Ministry officials felt they could no 
longer postpone answering. The 
ministry will now sound out the 
various countries involved to deter- 
mine when it would be convenient 
next year for Herzog to make his 
official visit. 
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Byrea^ociefy meets, K 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The Byron Society is to 
open its 12th international seminar 
at the University of Haifa today. 
Some 50 Byron experts from seven 
foreign countries and Israel wiD take 
part m the toree-daymeet. 

Thvs is the society’s first meetingin 

Israel. Emphasis will be on the 19tb 
century romantic poet’s biblical and 
religious themes, particularly the 
poems he called “Hebrew melo- 
dies.” 


No explanation 
as U.S. ships 
call off visit 

By YA’ACOV FRXEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - A scheduled rest-an ti- 
re creation visit by three nuclear- 
powered combat ships of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet was called off at the last 
moment without explanation yester- 
day morning. 

The aircraft carrier USS Nimitz; 
guided -missile cruiser USS South 
Carolina and guided-missile des- 
troyer USS Dewey have a combined 
complement of some 7,000 seamen 
and aviators, and were to have 
stayed in port for four days. 

All preparations for their recep- 
tion had been completed, including 
an advance party that had come to 
Haifa to prepare the stay. But two 
hours before they were due at 8 
a.m., the port was informed that the 
visit was called off. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman had 
no comment on the cancellation and 
did not know whether the visit would 
take place at a later date. 

The Nimitz bad been operating at 
the head of a task force off Beirut in 
connection with the recent hijacking 
of a TWA plane. 
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Woman saved 
by ‘dry dialysis 
treatment 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - A “dry dialysis" de- 
veloped during the Lebanon war to 
treat soldiers suffering from critical 
infection has saved the life of a 
young pregnant woman. 

The Kupat Holim Clalit spokes- 
woman reported yesterday that the 
patient was treated at the sick fund's 
Central Emek hospital in Afula, 
where the method was developed. 

The 18-year-old woman was hos- 
pitalized in Rothschild Hospital, 
Haifa, nearly two months ago. suffer- 
ing from infection shock resulting 
from hepatitis. She was in her 32nd 
week of pregnancy and the embryo 
died. 

She received intensive care at 
Rothschild for 50 days, but the infec- 
tion was not cured. Ten days ago she 
was taken to the Afrila hospital and 
given the new infection treatment. 

“Her condition improved con- 
siderably, her vital organs are again 
functioning” and yesterday she was 
returned to Rothschild for further 
treatment. She still needs artificial 
respiration for the time being, the 
spokeswoman said. 


Ctild j'aiiwl 

KIRYAT GAT (Itim). - A 62-year- 
old resident of Kiryat Gat was sent- 
enced yesterday to one year in prison 
and a one-year suspended term for 
committing indecent acts on girls 
aged three to nine years. 

Baruch Ben Ya'acov was arrested 
last month following parents’ com- 
plaints. During the course of their 
investigation , toe police learned that 
he would lure the children to bis 
apartment, sometimes singly and 
sometimes in groups. 
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A perfectly preserved Canaan! te sword more than 3,400 years old is 
demonstrated by an Israel Museum curator. The sickle-shaped metal 
sword, retrieved with a bounty of other Canaan ite objects from the 
wreck of a ship off the coast between Atlft and Haifa, is on display in a 
new exhibition at tbe Rockefeller Museum in East Jerusalem. 

(Yaakov Harlap). 


Jerusalem water shortages 
to continue two more weeks 


By YITZHAK OKED 
and Itim 

Cuts in water supplies will con- 
tinue in Jerusalem for at least 
another two weeks, Mekorot, the 
national water company announced 
yesterday. Repairs will take several 
days, the firm said. 

Reductions will be felt especially in 
higher parts of the city, including 
Tsameret Ha-Bira, Givat Hamivtar 
and French Hill. Very hard hit by the 
cuts has been the Anatot settlement 
northeast of the city. 

The water shortages are due to a 
freak series of accidents, according 
to the Mekorot spokesman. 

In northern Jerusalem, the water 
shortage is due to the breakdown of 
a municipal valve. Elsewhere, shor- 
tages have been caused by frequent 
cuts or reductions playing havoc with 
well pumps, the spokesman said. He 
said several wells are now out of 
order as a result and will take several 
days to repair. 


During the weekend, Mekorot 
managed to refill artificial res ervoirs 
serving Jerusalem which were nearly 
drained during last week's shortage. 

The spokesman said Mekorot had 
stopped supplying water to farmers 
in the Jerusalem corridor to push as 
much water as possible to Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem is receiving approx- 
imately 10,000 cubic metres of water 
less than needed according to Uri 
Meir, deputy director-general of 
Mekorot. 

In Anatot, residents were drawing 
water from a spring which had 
served Jerusalemites during the Brit- 
ish Mandate. The settlement, which 
has been without water since Friday, 
received a 10,000-litre delivery by 
tanker truck, but used it all within 
two hours, Anatot secretary Shim- 
shon Peer said. 

Residents then brought jerrycans 
to the Ein-Fareh spring in the Pisgat 
Ze'ev neighbourhood and drew wa- 
ter. 


More dismissals feared in 
Haifa, labour council says 


By YA’ACOV FRXEDLER 
HAIFA. - Over 4,100 workers here 
are registered as unemployed, more 
than in Jerusalem or Tef Aviv and 
the labour council fears a consider- 
able increase of dismissals from in- 
dustry, the first to react to the reces- 
sion. Yesterday's government ruling 
that another 250 workers are to be 
dismissed from Israel Shipyards was 
another blow. 

The council spokesman told The 
Jerusalem Post if had appealed to the 
government to grant favoured- 
development area status to the areas 
hardest hit to revive industry and to 
createjobs. 

Wrtfiour such assistance Haifa will 
be “punished" for being a solid, 
industrial city, which the govern- 
ment professes to favour, he said. 

Haifa is so bard hit because it 
has relatively few job-secure civtt 
servants and even" fewer workers in 


tourism, which is flourishing despite 
the recession, he said. 

According to labour council fi- 
gures, of the 120,000 salaried em- 
ployees in the Haifa area, 70 per cent 
work in industry. 

Haifa has 10,000 civil servants and 
3.000 employed in the tourism and 
hotel industry. 

The worldwide downturn in elec- 
tronics has also aggravated Haifa's 
labour market. During the past 
several years high-tech industry had 
expanded rapidly in Haifa, but its 
future is now in abeyance. 

The council spokesman said three 
areas have been particularly hard hit 
- Kiryat Ata and neighbouring Zur 
Shalom, as a result of the closure of 
the two Ata textile plants there, and 
Tirat Carmel, the suburb at toe other 
end of the town where workers ore 
almost exclusively engaged in indus- 
try. 


Five Jewish terrorists ask for amnesty 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

President Herzog has so far re- 
ceived five amnesty requests from 
convicted members of the Jewish 
terrorist underground, his spokes- 
man told reporters yesterday. 

The requests received so far are 
from: Uri Maier. sentenced to 30 
months in jail for his part iu the 19SU 
West Bank mayors attack; 

Dan Be'eri, who got three years 
for conspiring to blow up the Dome 
of the Rock and illegal possession of 
arms; 

Gilad Peli, who got 1 0 years for his 
part in the Dome of the Rock and 
mayors plots (he was sentenced in 
June 1984, and received a substan- 
tially heavier sentence that those of 
his colleagues convicted on similar 


charges last month); 

Yehuda Cohen, who got 18 
months injaii in July 1984 for bis part 
in the Dome of tbe Rock plot and has 
since completed his sentence; and 
Hagai Segal, the only one of the IS 
terrorists sentenced last mouth to 
have submitted an appeal so far, who 
gpt three years for his port in the 
attack on the mayors. 

The spokesman said the amnesty 
requests will be handled in tbe usual 
way, without any departure from 
standard procedure. 

He noted that tbe president has 
received requests from various sec- 
tors of the public seeking clemency 
for the terrorists, as well a^some 
appeals to turn down their amnesty 
requests. 


Citizens’ group for paratroop chief 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

KIRYAT SHMONA. - An action 
committee has been set up in the 
north in support of Tat-Aluf Yitzhak 
Mordechai, the IDFs chief para- 
troop and infantry officer. 

Mordechai and other security per- 
sonnel have been under investiga- 
tion following the death of two ter- 
rorists who died in custody after 
being led away from tbe bus they had 
hijacked to the Gaza Strip in April 
1984. He could face charges for his 
part in the incident. 


The committee is based in Tiber- 
ias, Mordechai's hometown. It in- 
cludes Menahamiya council head 
and MK Benny Shalita (Likud- 
Liberal), Tiberias Mayor Yigal Bibi, 
Upper Galilee Regional Coireii 
head Avraham Broshi, Mettma 
Council head Benny Gurfinkel and 
former paratroop officer Shimon 
Kahanar of Kibbutz Neve Eitan. 

A large {art of Mordechai's army 
service in recent years has been in 
the north, which has earned him 
widespread support and respect in 
•the region. 


“MAKE ALIYA” 

AT THE TOP LIVING IN ISRAEL 

on a dear day you can see the Jerusalem sunrise, 
everyday you see the deal of your life. 


'A word about the 
big wide world, 

Manhattan, for example. 

This subject can be relevant in 
Israel,' only in the context of 
Oizengoff Tower. We’re talking 
'about the future oriented life style 
beginning to emerge in the world's 
big cities - New York, Paris, Los 
: Angeles, and now Tel Aviv: very 
high standard residences, luxury 
apartment blocks in the centre of 
the metropolis. All this can be 
•epitomized in one word: Manhattan, 
for example. Those who’ve been 
j there, who know it - know what 
this is all about 

.You’ve seen tite tower from 
below. Come and see 
“below” from the tower. 

Dizengoff Tower. All Tel Aviv 
watched it go up - another floor, 
and another floor. Now, that great 
i “com kernel" tower looms above 
1 the Dizengoff Centre. And the sale 
5 of apartments proceeds apace. 
•Most are already sold. Come and 
see the view, way above the city. 
( Then we'll talk. 



And 170 buyers 
know this is the 
canniest buy in the city. 

Not everybody can afford to live in 
the Dizengoff Tower. Much 
cheaper projects can be found all 
over the Dan region. But if you’re 
• in this league, you doutd make the 
deal of a lifetime. 170 buyers 
already did it They realized there 
is going to be only one Dizengoff 
Tower. In the .future, _as_the 
demand for thesp apartments 
increases, so will their value. In 
short: if your criterion is that a deal 
should be a paying, proposition - 
this is for you. 


Whaf s in the apartment? 

It’s easier to say what isn’t... 

There’s no room here to expand 
oji the amenities, luxuries, special 
planning, construction ' quality, 
superb finish, and all the other 
elements that put the “Dizengoff 
Tower" way of life In another class. 
Suffice it to m ention the private 
swimming pool, the maintenance 
company, the security 


post at the entrance (manned’ 24 
hours a day), the closed circuit TV 
in the lobby, in-flat air 
conditioning and heating, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, and Shabbat lift for 
the observant.. There's simply no 
room to say more here. Of course, 
the location counts for a lot - the 
heart of Tel Avrtv, near all the 
centres of attraction: theatreland, 
the caf6s, the shopping centres... 
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15% OFF 
EVERYTHING 
AT INTIRA 

They’re having a ‘'never before" 
summer sale at INTIRA, 
Rehavia's popular direct from 
importer home gift store. 15% 
OFF EVERYTHING - for two 
weeks only. Enamelware, 
glassware, ceramics,' beautiful 
woodware - salad bowls, trays, 
servers; - for the children - 
handmade mobiles, Danish 
Rosti melamine tablesets - bowl, 
plate, mug in various designs; 
(fishes and bowls by the score 
and hundreds of delightful gift 
items for home and kitchen. 
Shop now for weddings, 
birthdays, anniversaries - all at 
15% OFF. INTIRA. 27 REHOV 
KEREN KAYEMET, REHA VIA. 
9-1, 4-7. Friday 9-2. Closed 
Tuesday afternoon. 

NOHIUTS 

FURNITURE 

The most reliable shop in the 
heart of the city. For 50 years 
Jerusalemites have bought their 
furniture at Nohiut’s — from the 
beautiful salon furniture to the 
dining room sets and our 
latest — the local made 
teakwood gate leg table. For the 
study the modular teakwood 
library. Last but not least bed- 
room furniture and youth furn- 
iture made by the Alpha fac- 
tory. 

VISIT THE THREE EXHIBITION 
FLOORS at Nohiut's Furniture 
Ltd., 4 Shlomzion Ha Malka St 
Tel. 224064. 

ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARITZKY 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
.setetfkxvof prints— fithos, etchings, 
watereolpurs and oils, Alec’s Fine 
Art afrttie King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They’ve works 
by Castei, Ttcho, Bergner, Fima, 
Tumaritin, Gutman, Stomatzky, 
Kadtshman, Lipshitz and more. 
They’ve sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 ajn.-11 p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse, freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC’S 
FINE- ART, KING SOLOMON 
.SHERATON HOTEL 

THIS WEEK’S 
BARGAINS TO GREEN 
TOUR GARDENS 

At MASHTELAT AVI they ; ve 
geraniums for only IS 500, 
portulaccas for IS 250, petunias 
IS 350, dahlias IS 500, salvia IS; 
400, vinca IS 400 and more. 
Drop on by and take a look at 
these bargains and the vast 
grove of top quality plants at 
reasonable everyday prices. 
MASHTELAT AVI has 30 years 
nursery experience in 
'Jerusalem. Personal attention 
given gladly in establishing or 
maintaining a garden or balcony. 
And Avi gives you IS 15 back -on 
every empty throwaway plastic 
plant holder. Make a point to visit 
Avi or Yousouf (previously with 
Ben Gad and Hamashtela). At 
Gesher Malka (Manahat) (Malka 
Bridge) — almost on the bridge 
on the way to Kirya! Yovet from 
town. Tel. 02-411853 Open Sun 
-Thors 7-3, 4-6. Fridays 7- 
2.30 p.m. 


the word’s 
getting 
around... 


meet me 
at 

Looking for a luncheon hideaway 
so that you can clinch a deal, 
renew an old acquaintance or 
make a new one. Try THE CAFE 
at the KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL Their Busi- 
Person Lunch starts with a 
groaning buffet of soup, salads 
and hors d 'oeuvres, the main 
course selections change every 
day and to complete, you have a 
choice of preferred desserts and 
fine coffee. This is the lunch 
break that gives your pocket a 
break — all the above with 
impeccable service in luxurious 
surroundings for only IS 17,900 
including VAT and service. 
Come to THE CAFE — Sunday 
thru’ Thursday from noon til 3 
p.m. Glatt kosher. KING SOLO- 
MON SHERATON HOTEL, 32 
King David SL ' Reservations 
advisable 02-241433 ext 3. 




Exclusive TiE 
Home in Jerusalem @ 

Don’t end your visit to the Old 
City without a stop at the only 
gallery in Israel where fibre is an 
art form — The Courtyard 
Gallery. Cotton, wool, silk and 
other natural fibres are fashioned 
into exquisite Items. There's fine 
art you can hang on your wall — 
weavings, batiks, tapestries, 
appliques and Beduin 
embroideries. And ingenious 
and attractive handicrafts, 
including sweaters, hand-woven 
shawts, challah covers, kippot, 
pillows and Yemenite 
basketware. All by Israel's 
leading fibre designers and 
craftspeople, and in a wide range 
of prices. The Courtyard Gallery 
open d£uly 10-6, Friday 10 — 1. 

1 6 Trferet Yisrael Street in the 
Jewish Quarter. Phone 287802. 


A BANQUET 
FIT FOR 
A PHARAOH 


Our guests asked to be taken to 
the city’s best Middle Eastern 
restaurant So we took them to 
THE PHAROAH at THE 
DIPLOMAT HOTEL in Talpiot 
From their sumptuous menu we 
started with a selection of 
oriental salads including a 
fabulous Tabouleh, we then tried 
their stuffed specialities followed 
by Kubbeh, Samboussa, 
Oriental Cigars and Pastels. For 
their main course our guests 
chose Veal stuffed with almonds 
and herbs, and a Trianon of lamb 
chops, whilst we had Chicken 
Kiev and an excellent mixed grill. 
For dessert there was a variety of 
local pastries, Baklawa, 
Maamoui, Katayef and more. 
Every wine and liqueur 
imaginable was on hand. All in all 
we had a fantastic evening and 
our guests were thrilled. THE 
PHARAOH at THE DIPLOMAT 
is open every evening except 
Friday from 6.30 p.m. til 1 1 p.m. 
and for lunch every day except 
Saturday from noon til 3 p.m. 
Reservations recommended. 
Tel. 02-777777. 




thekerem 
dining in 
aclassof 
its own. 


Quietly it has become 
Jerusalem's Finest French 
Gourmet Restaurant There are 
many excellent dishes, we’re 
listing a few. Begin your evening 
with Canadian smoked salmon 
with delicate mousse of 
trout or Duckling salad with 
hazelnut dressing, then continue 
with Sauteed lamb chops with 
sweet garlic sauce or Rlet of sole 
cm artichoke with homemade 
herb-scented noodles and to 
complete your meal - fresh fruit 
of the season flam bed at your 
table and served with fresh fruit 
sherbets. Fine wines and 
liqueurs. Kosher. Open from 7 - 
11 p.m. Closed on Fridays.For 
reservations call 02-536151 24 
hours a day. THE KEREM, 
JERUSALEM HILTON, GIVAT 
RAM. 

BREATHTAKING 
AND APPETIZING 

Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out 
Where? Suggest MEI NAFTOAH i 
foe fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it's right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs. It’s the place 
where knowledgeable Israelis 
eat MEI NAFTOAH In LlFTA-at 
the Tel Aviv adt from Jerusalem, 
after the tvro gas stations, take foe 
new road on the right follow foe 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
noon til midnight, Sat. after 
shabbat, closed Friday. Kosher 
of course. Ideal for post 
barmitzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521 374, ask for Mira or Eli. 



WORLD NEWS 

Moscow wants West Europe to act as U.S.-Soviet bridge 


Monday, August 12. 1985 The Jerusalem Post Page Four j 


MOSCOW - The Soviet Union 
wants West Europe to act as a bridge 
with Washington in the tun-up to the 
November summit in Geneva be- 
tween President Reagan and Krem- 
lin leader Mikhail Gorbachev, 
according to a top Soviet commenta- 
tor yesterday. 

Writing in Izvestia, the paper's 
senior political commentator Alex- 
ander Bovin said that Moscow be- 
lieves the U.S. lacks the political will 
to reach compromises at the super- 
power summit on November 19-20. 


He said Moscow is seeking im- 
provements in U.S.-Soviet ties on a 
wide range of international topics at 
the summit, and not just on disarma- 
ment. 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for European and Canadian Affairs 
Roxanne Ridgway said last week 
that the focus of the summit would 
be on aims control. 

The Soviet Union is striving to 
understand U.S. interests and con- 
cerns. while Washington is inclined 
to forget that Moscow had similar 


fears and commitments. Bovin said. 

He rejected Western charges that 
the Kremlin sees foreign policy only 
in terms of the superpower equation, 
and said Moscow wishes to use its 
relations with Western Europe to act 
as a bridge to the U-S. 

Before his meeting with Reagan. 
Gorbachev is scheduled to visit 
France and hold talks with president 
Fran co is Mitterrand. 

“We want our European neigh- 
bours to use their transatlantic influ- 
ence to boost the political culture, so 


to speak, of their overseas ally.” 
Bovin said in his article, headlined 
“The long nm-up to Geneva. ' 

He said journalists in East and 
West should guard against predict: 
ing surprise changes in relations as a 
result of the summit . 

At the same rime, he said failure 
to mark a turning point would make 
it difficult for the superpowers to 
restore detente, disarm and escape 
from a “period which is fraught with 
crisis situations." 


Youths hurling petrol bombs dispersed by Belfast police 


BELFAST ( AP). - Police fired plas- 
tic bullets to disperse Roman Catho- 
lic youths throwing petrol bombs 
early yesterday, hours before a Bel- 
fast rally marking the 14th 
anniversary of internment without 
trial. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
said seven people were arrested in 
West Belfast, but no serious damage 
was caused during four hours of 
sporadic petrol bomb attacks. 

The latest clashes followed rioting 
Saturday linked to a pro-British 
march by 15.000 hardline Protes- 
tants in Londonderry. 


Police and soldiers fired plastic 
bullets to thwart attacks by roving 
gangs of youths during day-long di£ 
turbances in Londonderry's staunch- 
ly Roman Catholic Bogsi'de district. 

The rally yesterday marked Fri- 
day's 14ib anniversary of Britain's 
introduction of interning terrorist 
suspects- without trial in Northern 
Ireland. Britain abandoned the prac- 
tice in 1976. 

Last year, American IRA sym- 
pathizer Martin Galvin defied a Brit- 
ish ban against entering the province 
and appeared at the annual intern- 
ment rally. Police trying to arrest 


him charged the crowd, killing one 
man and injuring 20 others with 
plastic bullets. 

Galvin, publicity director for the 
New York-based Irish Northern Aid 
Committee (Noraid), ignored the 
ban for a second straight year and 
appeared Friday at an IRA funeral 
and press conference in Londonder- 
ry. He sajd he would not attend 
yesterday's rally. 

The U.S. Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has identified Noraid as a 
source of money for the IRA's guer- 
rilla war to oust the British from the 
Protestant-dominated province. 


Noraid says it raises money to help 
widows and other victims of the 
sectarian strife. 

Thousands of republicans, includ- 
ing a large party of Americans, mar- 
ched through Belfast yesterday in 
the climax to a tense week of 
anniversaries in Northern Ireland. 

The rally organized by Sinn Fem. 
political wing of the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) guerrilla group, 
marked the anniversary of intern- 
ment without trial for republican 
activists, introduced in 1971 and 
scrapped four years later. 


Pope blames ‘unjust situation’ 
for racial violence in Durban 


YAOUNDE. Cameroon (AP): - 
Pope John Paul II, on the fourth day 
of his swing through Africa, said 
yesterday that the “unjust situation" 
in white-ruled South Africa is re- 
sponsible for the bloody rioting by 
blacks. 

“Racial separation is inadmissi- 
ble.'' the pontiff said in a statement 
issued by the Vatican spokesman. 
The pope appealed for an end to 
“every kind of discrimination" and 
for political freedom for all. 

The spo kesman said earlier that the 
pope would comment on the South 
African situation this evening when* 
he addresses diplomats, but the 
rapidly deteriorating situation 
prompted the statement on the 
fourth day of his 12-day African 
tour. 

Rioting in black and Indian 
townships of Durban has claimed at 
least 65 lives in five days. 

“He (John Paul) profoundly de- 
plores that the unjust situation is 


fanning the different communities 
into bloody confrontation almost ev- 
ery day." the statement said. 

It said the pope is continuously 
informed of the “tragic situation" 
and that he prays God “to inspire 
everyone concerned to completely 
accept sentiments of peace, justice 
and respect for others." 

“Without the fundamental rights 
of man ... there is no dignity at all." 
the statement said. 

“Yesterday John Paul celebrated 
mass and ordained 16 priests in 
Yaounde's central square, where the 
crowd was estimated at more than 
100.000. 

Thousands of others followed the 
service on television in the city's 40 
Roman Catholic churches. 

Hundreds of troops, riot police 
and plainclothesmen ringed the 
square. Dozens of security agents 
shielded the pope from the crowd as 
a military helicopter hovered over- 
head. 


Defusion of Punjab tension 
my best achievement- Gandhi 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). - Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi said in an. 
interview published yesterday that 
India is likely to face terrorism for a 
long time, but that he had helped 
defuse tension in Punjab, and Assam 
states and in Sri Lanka. 

“I think the country has passed 
through the most traumatic phase 
post independence ... (but) we have ' 
come through it through the demo- 
cratic process,” Gandhi told The 
Statesman. 

Gandhi was reviewing India's 
progress three days before it cele- 
brates its 38th year of independence 
from British rule. 

He also evaluated his own per- 
formance since succeeding his 
mother Indira, who was assassinated 
on October 31. 

The mood of the majority of the 
Sikhs has changed and the atmos- 
phere is congenial in Punjab. Gan- 
dhi said, referring to a peace accord 
he signed with moderate Sikh leader 
Harchand Singh Longowal two 
weeks ago to end a three-year-old 
Sikh campaign for religious and poli- 
tical concessions. 

“The most important (achieve- 
ment) would be defusion of tension 
in Punjab, (but) the problem is by no 
means over. We might have to face 
sporadic terrorism for a long time to 
come," he said. 

The accord was rejected by hard- 
line Sikh leaders who said the pact 


(fid not meet their major demands. 

But it was expected to reduce 
.Punjab's extremist violence which 
spilled over into New Delhi and 
other surrounding areas last May 
wfaenseveral people died in a spate 
of bomb blasts. 

Gandhi said a solution is likely 
soon to end the crisis in North East- 
ern Assam state where nearly 3,000 
people have died in violence sparked 
by militant ethnic Assamese cam- 
paigning to evict what they say are 
3.5 million illegal immigrants from 
Bangledesh, formerly East Pakistan. 

Gandhi was expected to visit the 
state today to finalize an agreement 
between the militant leaders and his 
government, but the peace initiative 
appeared to stall after the protesters 
announced a strike on Independence 
Day. 

Gabonese officer 
executed for coup 

LIB RE VH.T.F.. Qabon (Reuter). - A 
Gabonese air force captain was ex- 
ecuted at dawn yesterday for p!ot r 
ting to overthrow president Omar 
Bongo, sources close to the govern- 
ment said. 

Capt. Alexandre Mandja was de- 
tained last May and sentenced on 
August 3 by a military court which 
also jailed two non-commissioned 
officers for life with hard labour. 


Scores died of starvation, 
say Uganda’s ex-prisoners 


KAMPALA (AP). - Some of the 
hundreds of Ugandan political pris- 
oners freed Saturday by the new 
military government told of deplor- 
able conditions in which scores died 
of starvation or suffocated m jam- 
med cells. 

A total of 1.203 prisoners. 44 of 
them women, were released during a 
ceremony attended by an estimated 
70.000 people in downtown Kampa- 
la. 

All the prisoners had been jailed 
without trial during the four-year 
civilian administration of president 
Milton Obote. who was toppled in a 
coup July 27. 

“This action by the military coun- 
cil marks the end of the injustices, 
committed against these innocent 
citizens/* Uganda's new head of 
state. Lt.-Gen. Tito Okeila. said 
during the ceremony. 

But most of the released prisoners 
who were interviewed held out little 
hope that the government that liber- 
ated them would treat the people of 
Uganda’ any better than previous 
rulers. 

“Throughout all the years Uganda 
has suffered, you have .more or less 
the same kind of people doing the 
same kind of things." said James 
Namakajo. one of- the -freed de- 
tainees. He was press secretary to 
president Godfrey Binaisa during a 
short-lived government following 


the ouster of dictator Idi Amin in 
1979. 

“A coup d'etat does not solve the 
problems in Uganda when you have 
much the same people in control of 
the situation who have done the 
same thin gs/* he said. 

“I don't know if other people are 
more optimistic than me, but I'm not 
very optimistic." he added. 

Namakajo, 38, said he arrived at 
Luzira maximum-security prison - 
where all the freed prisoners were - 
about a month ago after spending 
five months at Katikamu and Bom bo 
prisons north of Kampala. He said 
he was arrested- in February after 
trying to win the release of a Kenyan 
friend who had been arrested on 
suspicion of spying. 

He said he was jailed as part of a 
group of 274 people, and in five 
months 68 of them died of hunger, 
suffocation or lack of medical treat- 
ment. 

Mohamed Farooqui. who was a 
senior police official during Amin's 
regime and had spent more than six 
years behind bars before his release 
Saturday, called his prison experi- 
ence “horrible and monstrous.” 

Farooqui. 65, said he was jailed 
April 15. 1979. five day^after Amjn 
was driven- from power , ^dv'inloj- 
exile. He said he was detained on a.’, 
charge of being dangerous to' public 
security. 


Reagan hoping 
aid will double 
Contra’s strength 

WASHINGTON - The Reagan 
administration, heartened by con- 
gressional approval for extra aid to 
Nicaraguan rebels, is hoping to more 
than double their fighting strength 
within a year, congressional and gov- 
ernment sources S3y. 

Earlier this month. Congress 
approved an administration request 
for an additional S27 million in non- 
military aid to rightist rebels fighting 
the ruling Sandioistas. President 
Reagan signed the aid package on 
Thursday. 

The vote reversed congressional 
rejection of new aid to the rebels less 
than three months ago. 

Administration officials seem con- 
fident that the new vote will lead to 
further help, enough to double rebel 
strength and help them to force the 
Sandfnistas to the negotiating table. 

Independent estimates put at 
around 12,000 the strength of the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force, the 
biggest rebel group. 


Hie Rothschild Prizes Organization in Israel 

NOTICE 

1. The Rothschild Prizes will be awarded by the Rothschild Prizes Foundation, upon. the recommendation of 
research in the following subjects:- 


Mathematics 

Engineering 

The Biological Sciences 


Agriculture 
Social Sciences 


2. Each prize is to be of the value of $10,000. 

3. The Board of the Rothschild Prizes in Israel in 1985 will consist of:- 


Dr. S.Z. ABRAMOV — Chairman 
Mr. WALTER EYTAN 
Prof. ROBERTO BACH! 

Prof. ZEEV BEN-HAYYIM 


Prof. LEO SACHS 
Prof. ABRAHAM KOGAN 
Mr. JOSEPH KLARMAN 
Mr. EUEZER SHMUEU 


The Rothschild Prizes will be a warded by the Rothschild Prizes Foundation, upon the recommendation of 
the Board. 

4. The Prizes will be awarded for outstanding and original work, which has been published since the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

5. Submissions of the names of candidates for the Prizes will be accepted by the Board of the Rothschild Prizes 
Organization. 16 Ibn Gvirol Street. Jerusalem 92430, up to December 1, 1985. Submission of the names of 
candidates for Prizes will be accepted only from 

a) institutes of higher learning in Israel 

b) deans of faculties (or their equivalents) 

c) members of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 

d) any person who has been awarded a Rothschild Prize, provided the submission by such a person shall 
only be for works in the field of learning in which he himself has received a Rothschild Prize. 

No submission can be accepted from any other person or institute. 

6. Award of foe Prizes will be made about June 1986. 

7. Enquiries relating to the Prizes may be directed to the Secretary of the Rothschild Prizes Organization in 
Israel. 16 Ibn Gvirol Street, Jerusalem 92430, Tel. 02-665107. 

August 1985 


Bangladesh frees 
opposition leaders 

DACCA (Reuter) . - Another Bang- 
ladesh opposition leader was freed 
from detention yesterday under a 
plan by military ruler President Hos- 
sain Mohammad Ershad to restore 
political activity soon, the govern- 
ment said. 

K.M. Obaidur Rahman, a former 
minister under the assassinated pres- 
ident Ziaur Rahman, was arrested 
last March accused of trying to dis- 
rupt local elections. 

Rahman is a leader of the opposi- 
tion Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
(BNP) and of a seven-party alliance, 
both of which are headed by Begum 
Khaleda Zia, the late president’s 
widow. 

He was released on Ershad’s per- 
sonal orders a day after foe govern- 
ment freed Tofaet Ahmed, a leader 
of foe opposition Awami League 
and a 15-party alliance, who was also 
arrested in March. 


Chinese orphanages 
rescue pandas 

PEKING (Reuter). - Panda orphan- 
ages in the southwest Chinese pro- 
vince of Sichuan have rescued at 
least 29 abandoned pandas, the New 
China News Agency said yesterday. 

It said an orphanage run by one 
family raised 14 pandas, including a 
two-month-old baby named Yingxin 
which had been on foe verge of 
death. • 
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Russian 
clears 2.40m. 

MOSCOW (AP). - Soviet high jum- 
per Rudolf PoyarmtsSR set a world J 
ftj gh jump record of 2.40 metres * 
yesterday, according to Tass, the 
official Soviet Ned's Agency . ; 

Tbc old world record aT 2*9 metres *» 
csuMbted by China's Z bn Juntas i o Wot 
Geroaai in June. 19S*. 

Tass idd PnvamlSta. 4 23-war -oM from 

Ssvirt National Cap held In the Ukrainian clij 
of Donetsk. PovanuBfai improved h» preriwa 
personal best jump by H reutbwtm. 

Nowfor Chris 

TORONTO (AP). - Claudia 
Kohde-Kilsch of West Germany 
continued her winning ways in the 
Canadian Open, beating Helena W.. 
Sukova of Czechoslovakia M. 6-4 
by means of careful though unspec- 
tacular tennis, in one semi-final. 

Now she encounters Chris Evert 
Lloyd in the final, after Lloyd wore 
down Hana Mandlikova of Czechos- 
lovakia 3-6. 6-2. 6-4 in the other 
semi. 

“rm going to attack Chris." Kobde-Kavch 
said, “if l pfai.v from the base-line. I hair no 
chance. I've Ins to her every time. She doesn't 
make any mistakes. IU go to tbe net." 

Czechoslovakia's Pavel SJaril woo the Au- 
strian Open in KiUboehei. b> healing Michael 
Westphal of West Germany 7-5. 6-2 in tbe final. 
Another Czech. Ivan Lendl, plays John McEn- 
roe in tbe final of the Grand Pri\ tournament in 
Stratton. Vermont. Lendl overcame Jmrmy yS 
Connors 6-0. 4-6. 6-4. but nnly after he bad 
screamed at the umpire and linesman about a 
.-all they had made against him. McEnroe 
overwhelmed Segnso. a doubles sperialbr 6-2. 

6-3 - Segnso only nine points off all McEnroe's 
serves. 

Perkis to Canada 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV.-Shahar Perkis. ranked 
57. is this week competing in the 
5300.000 Canadian Open in Mon- 
treal. while his Davis Cup team- 
mate Amos Mansdorf is taking part 
in a smaller Grand Prix Tournament 
in Cleveland . Ohio, worth SSU.iXXj in ^ 
prize money. Both events start to- 
day. Shlomo Glickstein is returning 
home to be with his wife Lena, who 
is expecting their first baby shortly. 

Mansdorf opted for Cleveland, as hi* VIT 
world singles ranking irurremly 1 121 was not 
high enough to give him direct entry in the 
56-strong main draw in Montreal and be would 
have had to participate hi tbc qualifying tourna- 
ment. He is a direct entry in Ohio. 

Israel lose to Dutch 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. - Israel's national soc- 
cer team went down to a dismal 2-0 
defeat the hands of Dutch first 
.division' dubTfeimegen on Saturday 
nighu-as they conclude their prepu- £ 
rations in Europe for the World Cup 
qualifying games starting here next 
month. 

In Melbourne, the Australian team, who plat 
Israel in October in the World Cup. beat Red 
Star of Belgrade 4-6. The teams ended a four- 
match series 2-2. 

Kingman reaches 400 

NEW YORK (API. - Dadd King- 
man keeps hitting home runs. Mean- 
while. Dwight Gooden keeps win- 
ning for the New York Mots, while 
foe St. Louis Cardinals continue 10 
keep pace. 

Kingman became the 21st plater In ban* ball 
history to reach the 400-homc run mark on 
Saturday night w hen he connected in the first 
inning in helping the Oakland A's heat the 
Seattle Mariners 11. The home ran moved him 
past A! Kaline on the all-time list, with Duke 
Snider next in line at 407. Kingman hit his 23 rd 
homer oT the season off Matt Young, by sending 
a 1-2 pitch into the left -field seals at the 
tdng d ome. 

Gooden edipsed his 1984 victory total onV 
Saturday while he increased Us record to 18-3, 
including 12 consecutive triumphs, as the Met* 
beat the Chicago Cubs 8-3. The 20-vcar-oid 
Gooden, whb was 17-9 as a rookie last season, 
allowed nine hits, struck out nine and walked 
none. 

American League: Saturday 

California 9, Minnesota I: New York 7, Boston 
3: Detroit 5, Cleveland 4, ] I innings; Milwaukee 
5. Chicago 2 . 1 \ innings: Baltimore 9. Texas 8: 

Kansas City 4, Toronto 3, 10 innings; Oakland 
II. Seattle 5. 

- National League: Saturday 

New York 8. Chicago J; San Francisco b. 

Atlanta 5: St. Louis 5. PhOaddpfaia 4, 1st game: 

SL Lows 13. Philadelphia 4. 2nd game: Mtm- 
treal 7. Pittsburgh 5; Los Angeles 2, Cincinnati 

Botham makes it 74 

LONDON (API - England all-rounder Ian 
Botham smashed 134 and set a new 
record as Somerset amassed 409 against North- 
amptonshlre In the English countv cham- 
pionships on Saturday. Botham’s ten/sius 
raised his total of sues this season in comity 
cricket to 74. 


LUCKY RANCHI LOLLIPOP 


PRIZES — 
SURPRISES — 
WINNERS — < 




Come to Burger Ranch 
and get a FREE 
lucky Ranchi lollipop ^ 

with every purchase. 

Most lollipop wrappers 
have a hidden number that ^ 
makes you an immediate 
prize winner. 

Come and try your luck. 

For your added enjoyment choose from 
a wide variety of tasty dishes. 

Valid until 6/9/85 or until our stocks 
last at all 22 Burger Ranch 
branches throughout the country. 
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It’s Harder to 
Find a Middle 
Ground in 
South Africa 

By ALAN COWELL 

DURBAN, South Africa 
J&FTER months of violence. South Africa’s deep- 
rooted unrest spilled last week beyond its tradi- 
tional boundaries and the imagery changed. As 
Jw^^the authorities, continuing a three-week-old 
state of emergency, clamped tighter measure? on black 
townships around Johannesburg and Port Elizabeth, vio- 
lence blossomed in townships in Durban, previously 
viewed as quiescent and excluded from the emergency 
zone. The familiar emblems — black youths in conflict 
with white authority represented by the police and army 
— were replaced by other visions: blacks burning the 
homes and stores of Indian traders, with whom they had 
lived in uncertain peace for decades. 


More than 50 deaths last week near Durban pushed 
the 11 -month death toll to around 600, the most sustained 
bloodletting since the unrest in South Africa began 
spreading in September. Some suggested this was inevi- 
table. The whites live far from black areas, while the In- 
dians are dose at hand. The relationship has never been 
easy between African blacks and the descendants of In- 
dians who came in the 19th century as indentured labor, 
stayed on as entrepreneurs to become richer than most 
blacks and are favored but not totally 
embraced by the white minority. 

The flaring of violence seemed to 
intensify the dilemmas facing Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha, who was caught be- 
tween problems of his own creation 
and solutions that seem beyond the 
reach of his white constituency to ab- 
sorb. Even some of his closest follow- 
ers seem unnerved by the nation’s de- 
scent into international isolation and 
what is depicted by officials as anar- 
chy and turmoil in many black town- 
ships. Mr. Botha is soon supposed to 
address provincial congresses of his 
National Party, which has ruled 
since 1948 as the custodian of Afri- 
kaner values. His supporters say he 
had planned to announce extensions 
of the limited reforms introduced last 
year,, which brought Indian. and 
mixed racial people into Parliament ' 
as. junior participants. 

But the scope of such announce- 
ments now is clouded by other consid- 
erations: a need to appear strong in 
the eyes of white followers, and a 
need, too, to decide between further 
reforms risking reduced white sup- 
port and a display of muscle, bring- 
ing further alienation from the black 
majority. South African commenta- 
tors have been pondering an irony. 
For the first time since 1948, an Afri- 
kaner leader is prepared to risk divi- 
sion within his own ranks, a hated no- 
tion for a people that regard unity as 
essential. A leader of 2.8 million Afri- 
kaners is ready to talk of citizenship 
for black South Africans and of sex 
across the color line — ideas that 
gnaw at apartheid's doctrine of sepa- 
ration as a means of group survival. 


Yet the nation is facing the worst and most deeply rooted 
violence in recent history. 

The temptation among some Afrikaner analysis has 
been to suggest that unrest, as in the final days of the 
Shah's Iran, is inevitable at a time of reform. The impli- 
cation is that those involved in the violence, principally 
radicalized black youths in urban townships, might have 
seen a first -glimmering of hope in the changes, thus 
sharpening an appetite for greater change. But this argu- 
ment- ignores the- nature of the changes Instituted by 
President Botha after a referendum among whites in 
November 1983 gave him a mandate to proceed. 

The referendum was the start of a period of calm and 
confidence. In March 1984, after years of covert attacks 
by South African surrogates. Mozambique signed a non- 
aggression pact that severed the main infiltration route 
of the African National Congress, black nationalists 
seeking to a change the South African Government. In 
June, he toured Western Europe in a dramatic emer- 
gence from years of isolation. In August, he scheduled 
the first national elections for nonwhites. 

Then, things turned sour. The elections, for people of 
mixed and Indian racial descent, were marked by wide- 
spread abstentions and violence. On Sept. 3, a protest 
over rent increases in a brack township called Sharpe- 
ville — a name burned on the soul of black protest in the 
I960 riots there — turned to bloodshed, and 29 people 
were reported killed as unrest spread toother townships. 

The agreement with Mozambique, according to 
some analysts close to the African National Congress, 


misfired because it convinced activists that they could 
not rely on outside force, and so were pushed to confron- 
tation at home. The inauguration of the new Constitution, 
by this account, deepened the alienation, not because — 
as the Government asserts — it was the start of a reform 
process that would eventually embrace the black majori- 
ty, but because it formally excluded blacks from the' 
place close to power that it offered other nonwhites. ^ 

What many South Africans were wondering last 
week was what Mr. Botha could do now beyond hunker-' 
mg down in the hope that the state of emergency in 36 dis- 
tricts will buy time to think and plan. “I fear,” an Afri- 
kaner analyst said, "that this is the end of reform." With 
things so unravelled compared to a year ago, he argued, 
Mr. Botha had few options but to rally his people with a 
display of muscle and strength to avert a loss of support 
to the right wing of Afrikanerdom. 

Yesterday, the police arrested the Rev. Allan Boe- 
sak, president of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and a leading critic of apartheid, as he tried to 
lead a funeral procession for a black teen-ager shot by 
the police. The display of toughness was offset, however, 
by a commentary on state-run radio which suggested 
that new reforms were about to be announced. 

But the dilemma remained. To defuse the situation, 
concessions to the black majority would be needed; but if 
they are offered after violence, then the appearance, in 
the eyes of whites, might be of weakness, while for radi- 
cal blacks increasingly committed to violence, such con- 
cessions would vindicate their strategies. 


Another Try at Diplomacy 


W HILE the State Depart- 
ment publicly deplored the 
latest violence in South Af- 
rica last week, the White House was 
giving quiet diplomacy, another try. 
President Reagan sent Robert C. 
McFartane, his national security ad- 
viser, to Vienna to make clear to. 
Foreign Minister Roelof F. Botha 
that South Africa’s relations with 
the United States, its most powerful 
friend, are likely to deteriorate un- 
less the situation is eased. 

White House officials said no ulti- 
matum was issued, and President- 
Reagan said he will, maintain the 
friendly approach he rails construc- 
tive engagement. But the officials 
said Mr. McFartane had raterated 
Washington’s insistence that South 
Africa end the state of emergency in 
black townships and open discus- 
sions with leaders of all races. 

.The White House spokesman, 
Larry Speakes, said South Africa is 
conducting “a policy review.” "We 
are very encouraged by what we 
heard,” Mr. Speakes added. "To its 
credit,” he said. South Africa is 
"taking into consideration the views 
of the United States Government 
and other countries.” 

Mr. Botha also met with a senior 
official of the British Foreign Office 


in Vienna before flying to Frankfurt. 
Britain, the United States, West 
Germany, France and Japan are 
South Africa’s main trading part- 
ners. He denied reports that he had 
promised to free Nelson Mandela, a 
leader of the African -National Con- 
gress, who refuses to renounce vio- 
lence as a condition of his release. 

Mr. McFarlane warned Mr. Botha 
that Congress would probably ap- 
prove limited economic sanctions 
against South Africa in September. 
The measure includes a ban on ex- 
ports of goods for nuclear power fa- 
cilities and computers, on private 
bank loans to the South African Gov- 
ernment and on the sale of Kruger- 
rand gold coins in the United States. 

. Mr. Reagan said at last week's 
news conference that he opposed 
sanctions In principle but that 
“some parts of the bill could be help- 
ful." He declined to say whether he 
would veto it. 

The State Department spokes- 
man, Bernard Kalb, said the United 
States “is profoundly disturbed over 
the situation in Durban,” where 
more than SO people were killed last 
week. “It is imperative, that the 
South African Government and re- 
sponsible black leaders lake steps to 
forestall such confrontations.” he 
said. 


The. White House Is Upbeat on the Economy, but Others Aren’t So Sure 


For the President, the Tough Part Could Be Just Beginning 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


Washington 

A certain air of ruddy self-confi- 
dence has long been one of 
i President Reagan’s pat- 
dented assets. Last week he 
dispensed some Reagan-brand opti- 
mism as he prepared to head for Cali- 
fornia for vacation. He dismissed the 
cancerous pimple removed from his 
nose as a minor problem, appending 
a seasonal warning to fellow sunba th- 
ere. His skin cancer, he advised, was 
a cost of overexposure to the sun and 
his vain urge for “a coat of tan, dat- 
ing back to my lifeguard days.” 

On substance, the President gave 
a litany of sunny news from low infla- 
tion and a strong job market to bright 
possibilities for arms control and no 
dark clouds of a tax increase to “slow 
us down.” Apparently advised by his 
political doctors that his legislative ' . 

record this year required new prom- 
ises of potency after Labor Day, Mr. Reagan vowed once 
again to conduct a vigorous offensive for his tax revision 
proposal. He again warned Congress he would have his 
veto pen ready for budget-busting money bills, though de- 
spite his. threats he has used the veto much less than his 
predecessors. In a bold-sounding but modest assessment, 
the President declared that ”1965 is shaping up as a year 
of progress.” 

Yet behind the ebullience there were signs that all is 
not ship-shape. In place of bis normal stand-up, 30- 
mimfte press conference in the East Room, President . 
Reagan chose to sit at his desk in the Oval Office for a 
mini-news conference with a pool of 5 reporters and a 
flock of cameras. Since returning from the hospital July 
.M after major surgery to remove a cancerous polyp from 
his colon, Je has avoided tong periods of standing. He did 
tackle head on the news that his nose pimple had been 
cancerous, a faetthe White House had sidestepped for 
several days. White House officials later disclosed that 
Nancy Reagan had known and kept the news not only 
from the puMic but overnight from her husband. 

-On. the economy. Mr. Reagan's talk seemed a shade 



President Reagan at his news conference last week. 


BlarkSiai .'tVrmfc Brack 


rosy. He emphasized that the economy produced 600,000 
new jobs this year, but did not mention that unemploy- 
ment has hung at 7.2 percent for 6 months. Mr. Reagan 
was told at Thursday’s Cabinet meeting that even if Con- 
gress makes all the cuts it approved two weeks ago, next 
year’s budget deficit has been estimated upward, to $185 
billion, -largely because of sluggish economic growth. 
Wall Street's disappointment showed in last week’s de- 
cline of 32.26 points in the Dow Jones industrial average. 
Other officials said the private forecast of Donald T. 
Regan, the White House chief of staff, had been that the 
market would get a lift from the budget action. 

"The market reflects a general malaise about where 
the economy is going and whether there's anybody in the 
driver's seat,” said Alan Greenspan, an economist with 
close ties to the Administration and head of Townsend- 
Qreenspan & Co., Inc., an economic forecasting firm. “It 
reminds you of the determinism of a Greek tragedy in the 
sense that we’re headed in a direction that is dangerous 
in the long run and we recognize the problem but we feel 
incapable of doing anything about it.” 

Politicians and political scientists say the second 


Reagan Presidency has shown more drift and less drive 
than the first. They rate Mr. Reagan's record so Jar this 
year as only average, especially by comparison with his 
first term. By mid-August 1981, Mr. Reagan had scored 
ringing victories on the budget and taxes. While many 
Presidents, from Woodrow Wilson to Franklin Roosevelt 
to Richard Nixon, have had more difficulty in their sec- 
ond tenns than in their first, in the face of Mr. Reagan’s 
landslide re-election many Republicans expected more 
dramatic results. Some worry about lost opportunities. 
Sounding that note, one top House Republican leader, 
Richard Cheney of Wyoming, declared: “The thing that 
bothers me most is that we missed 
our best whack at the deficit. " Mr. 

Reagan's popularity is still ex- 
tremely high. But a Time magazine 
poll also found that 3 of 4 people 
among 1113 registered voters in tele- 
phone interviews between July 25 and 
July 27 had “only a little confidence” 
or "none at all” that he could either 
reduce the deficit, revamp the tax 
code, or reach an arms agreement 
with Moscow. (The poll had a margin 
of sampling error of plus or minus 
three percentage points.) 

Another symptom of the Presi- 
dent's problems is that his battles 
with the Senate Republicans over (he 
budget have emboldened Democrats. 

In January, House Speaker Thomas 
P. O’Neill Jr. told Mr. Reagan glow- 
ingly, "I’ve never seen a man more 
popular with the American people” 
and promised not to buck bis budget. 

Mr. O'Neill no longer treats the 
President as invincible'; as Congress 
shut down for its August recess, he 
charged that the Administration 
"has no plan whatever for dramati- 
cally cutting the Federal deficits.” 

Democratic morale also got a 
boost last weekend as the party held a 
Congressional district in rurual 
northeast Texas, theirs since Recon- 
struction, against a highly touted, $ 1 - 
million Republican drive. But most 
Democrats have a healthy respect for 


Mr. Reagan’s resilience and are braced for his fall offen- 
sive. "He's the greatest, off-ihe-mat, comeback politi- 
cian we’ve seen in decades," said an aide to Mr. O’Neill. 

With the President slated for a three-week break at 
his California ranch. White House officials expect him to 
regain his physical strength and his political stride. 
Some also draw comfort that Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole, a persistent skeptic about overhauling the tax sys- 
tem this year, last week said "there's a good chance" for 
it now. But others, anticipating bitter fights over farm 
aid. trade legislation and the debt ceiling, forecast that 
Mr. Reagan will be sorely tested after Labor Day. 


Verbatim: No More Hiroshimas 



KyndoNwiiSennq 

'In order that Hiroshima's inferno never be repeated anywhere, we 
strongly urge the United States and the Soviet Union, who hold the 
fate of humankind in their hands, to halt all nuclear testing 
immediately and to take decisive steps at the summit talks in Geneva 
toward the total abolition of nuclear weapons in the interests of all 
humankind.’ 

Takeshi Arakl 

Mayor ol Hiroshima, at ceremony marking the 40ih anniversary last week olthe 

atomic attack. 




A Walker Trial Ended in a Conviction Last Week 


A Cluster of Cases Makes 
Espionage Hard to Ignore 


By PHILIP SHENON 


SAN FRANCISCO — Senator Patrick J. Leahy of 
Vermont is perhaps best known in Washington as senior 
Democrat on the Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence. But until recently, he said, most of his constitu- 
ents were clearly more concerned about his efforts mi be- 
half of Vermont's farmers, not on the intricacies of intel- 
ligence policies that seemed to involve seamy doings in 
faraway places. 

That began to change in a dra- 
matic way, the Senator said, with the 
the arrest in May of John A. Walker 
Jr., a retired Navy warrant officer 
accused of masterminding a ring of 
spies that stole secrets for the Soviet 
Union. "When they hear about Walk- 
er, people understand why the intelli- 
gence work I do is so important,” he 
said. “People are worried. They are 
paying attention now to the problems 
of spying.” * 

Some specialists in the vagaries 
of public opinion would disagree that 
much of America has become capti- 
vated by the Walker case and a num- 
ber of other espionage investigations 
that have come to light in recent 
months. But last week there ap- 
peared to have been so many devel- 
opments involving accused spies — 
who all denied their guilt — that most 
people had to have taken some notice, 
however briefly. 

In Norfolk, Va., after four days of 
testimony without a jury, a Federal 
judge found Arthur J. Walker, John’s 
older brother, guilty of stealing clas- 
sified documents from a defense con- 
tractor and delivering them to his 
brother, who allegedly smuggled 
them to Soviet agents. Judge J. Cal- 
vitt Clarke Jr. set sentencing for Ar- 
thur Walker, a retired Navy lieuten- 
ant commander, for Oct. 15. 

Here in San Francisco, a man de- 
scribed as John Walker’s best friend. 


Jerry A- Whitworth, was arraigned on a 12-count indict- 
ment that charged him with providing the Soviet Union 
with details of a computerized Navy communications 
system. John Walker’s son, Michael, a Navy yeoman, 
has also been arrested. 

The Investigation of the Navy spy ring, which Penta- 
gon officials say may have compromised some of the 
military’s most precious secrets, is only the best-known 
of the several espionage inquiries under way. Richard W. 
Miller, a former agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


gation, was on trial in Los Angeles last week, charged 
with arranging to pass Government secrets to the Soviet 
Union through a Russian emigre. No F.B.L agent had 
ever been charged with espionage before. 

In Alexandria, Va., last week, a former clerk for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Sharon Scranage, was in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury. She was accused of 
providing a Ghanaian friend, who was also named in the 
indictment, with details about American intelligence 
operations in Africa, including the names of agents work- 
ing covertly in Ghana. 

Congress’s reaction to the rash of spying allegations 
was immediate — and vocal. As a result of the Walker 
•case specifically, a House-Senate conference committee 
last month approved proposals that would allow execu- 
tion of spies under military law and would permit the 
Pentagon to make wider use of lie-detector tests to ferret 
out spies. The proposals have been approved by the Sen- 
ate; final action in the House won’t come until next 
month. 

With the barrage of news accounts about suspected 
spies, an unprecedented number of Americans — or so 
members of Congress report — have written their 
elected representatives in Washington, urging, among 
other dungs, a beefing up of counterintelligence pro- 
grams. “Until these cases, 1 don’t believe the public 
thought very much about this problem,” said Represent- 
ative Bill McCollum Jr., Republican of Florida and au- 
thor of the death-penalty measure. “The Walkers made 
the difference.” 

Some authorities say that accurate parallels cannot 
be drawn between the recent arrests and the espionage 
cases of the 1940’s and 1950*s. In the most celebrated spy 
case of the 1950’s, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were con- 
victed of providing atomic secrets to the Soviet Union for 
ideological reasons. The motive of the Walker ring, offi- 
cials say, was simple greed. 

“In the 40’s and 50*s, we were talking about people 
who were Communist loyalists, and it was easy to create 
a red scare among the public,” said Michael P. Rogin, a 
professor of political science at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. “It was simple to get people worked up 
and anxious. Now the motive is money, and that’s not 
such a threat to the public. In fact, to some people, the 
Walkers may' just seem like the apotheosis of the Amer- 
ican way of life.” ■ * 

Still others believe there is intense interest in the 
Walker Case because of its mixture of high drama and 
banal soap opera. John Walker was turned in to the au- 
thorities by his ex-wife and their daughter, a Christian 
evangelist involved in a bitter dispute over custody of her 
five-year-old son. After Mr. Walker’s arrest, the plot 
twists kept coming: the arrest of Mr. Walker’s son, then 
his brother, then his friend, Mr. Whitworth. 

“People have been attracted by this wonderful 
family drama, a real-life ‘Dynasty,’ ” said Harlan K. Ull- 
man, a senior fellow at Georgetown University's Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. 
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WIM VAN LEER 

Time of My life 

The story of a wildly varied life, 
this autobiography makes for. 
colourful reading about an off- 
beat. eccentric man and family. 


PRICE: IS 18,29? 


STREET PEOPLE 


by H«lga Dud man 



STREET. PEOPLE 

By Helga Dudman 

The stories behind the names 
of Israel's main streets. Learn 
about DizengofT, Nordau, 
Tchernichowsky, George 
Eliot, and many more, in this 
entertaining volume. 
Published by Carta and The 
Jerusalem Post. 200 pages, 
hardcover, illustrated. 


PRICE: IS 1 5,633 \ 
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by DOY fOLY’t K aYV\N 


The legends and stories of 
Safed originate in the two 
worlds of mysticism and reality, 
which combine to form an in- 
tegral part of the character of 
modern Safed. Wondrous tales 
for which this picturesque 
town is acclaimed. Softcover. 
95 pages, illustrated. 


PRICE: IS 10,913 


S£cond 

EXODUS 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL 
ADA AHARONI 


The poignant and gripping 
story of a young Jewish- 
Egyptian woman, based on 
the historical facts of the . 
"Second Exodus," the flight 
from Egypt in 1 948. 

Hardcover. 138 pages. 


PRICE: IS 16,311 



A fascinating narrative of the 
city’s history. Large format 
(23.5 by 30 cm.), hard cover, 
clcth bound. Successive 
maps of Jerusalem in the Old 
Testament, New Testament, 
Roman Byzantine, Early 
Arab. Crusader, Mameluke, 
Turkish and British Mandate 
times and. the city in Modern 
Israel. Photos, plans and 
drawings illustrate the 
outstanding features of each 
period. Cdfrta hardcover. 

PRICE: IS 20,860 



The acclaimed history of 
Israel's epic struggle to exist, 
in an absorbing book written 
with the unique insight of the 
author who is now President 
of the State of Israel. Updated 
to include the war in Lebanon. 

Hardcover. 400 pages. 


PRICE: IS 31,149 



The first inside account of the "war 
with no victors", this provocative 
Israeli bestseller is a full and 
graphic documentation of the 
Lebanon War. The probing 
reconstruction of the war's history 
and developments includes its 
origins, its conduct and the 
quagmire of its aftermath. "An 
exhaustive study that is likely to 
endure as the definitive book on 
the Lebanon War.” 

—David Shipler. The New York 
Times. 

Published by Simon and Schuster, 
softcover, 320 pages. 

PRICE: IS 31,1 19 
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MODEKjNAGE 

ABB \ EBAN 


An analytical appraisal of world 
politics and political leaders, past 
and present, by one of the most 
authoritative and eloquent Israeli 
diplomatic figures. Published by 
Random House, 427 pages. 


PRICE: IS 35,065 
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Fields of Plenty 



Vailed Press btterauJanftl 

Federal agent carrying marijuana last week after a raid 
near New Castle, Va., which was part of a nationwide 
crackdown. 

D-Day in 
The W ar on 
Marijuana 


By BEN A. FRANKLIN 


WASHINGTON — Americans worried about the de- 
cline of Yankee ingenuity may take cold comfort at that 
being demonstrated by native growers of marijuana. 
These are high times on the pot farm. During the 1980’s, 
growers in the United States have become the fourth- 
la rgest suppliers of marijuana on our own streets, after 
Colombia, Mexico and Jamaica. 

Some Americans seem to find wry amusement in the 
Government’s difficulty in uprooting this covert enter- 
prise. But that didn’t daunt Attorney General Edwin 
Meese 3d. • 

Flying on Monday to the Ozark National Forest in 
northwestern Arkansas, a major sector of the bucolic pot 
.belt, Mr. Meese was prevented by mountain mists from a 
hgJ redder tour with reporters and photographers, to the 
plant-chopping battief rant. But his presence at the open- 
ing of “Operation Delta-9,” a combined marijuana eradi- 
cation effort of Federal, state and local law officers spon- 
sored by the Justice Department’s Drug Enforcement 
Administration, gave the campaign a high profile. This 
year's drive will for the first time involve all 50 states, 
the drug agency says. 

Mr. Meese announced the first three days’ results at 
a news conference later in the week: the destruction of 

342.000 marijuana plants and the arrest of 175 growers. 
He said the publicity had prompted an encouraging wave 
of reports from citizens of undiscovered illegal plots. He 
promised that in the United States no observed mari- 
juana plant — the source of a narcotic far more danger- 
ous, he said, than Americans realize — would survive. 

Mr. Meese’s main target was perhaps skepticism 
about the Government’s ability to eradicate the high- 
grade domestic crop.. And the skeptics he probably 
sought most urgently to convince were in Centra! Amer- 
ica, where pressure from Washington to strike at mari- 
juana grown for export to the United States has gener- 
ated a demand for proof that the United States does not 
apply a lenient double standard to its domestic growers. 

The cultivation of cannabis has come to be an indus- 
try in which Americans excel. New laws now make it pos- 
sible for prosecutors to seize the farms and homes of 
growers, and so clandestine patches of the weed have 
bloomed not only on private land but on thousands of 
acres of Uncle Sam ’s own backyard — in the national for- 
ests and national parks and on Federal grazing lands, 
even on Indian reservations. The Government cannot 
confiscate land it already owns. 

Dangerous Squatters 

These growers are typically squatters who come and 
go surreptitously to tend their crops, the authorities say, 
causing violence to the public and environmental insult 
to the wilderness. 

Some of the plots are wired with booby traps to drive 
off curious campers. Hikers have been run off by gunfire. 
Wandering into hidden marijuana plots, backpackers 
have stepped on bnnt-piercing punji sticks or have been 
caught in webs of fish hooks suspended at eye level from 
nearly invisible lines. Large sections of some national 

forests have been abdicated to the marijuana growers 

m!ed off limits to the public and to Federal rangers alike 
as too dangerous to hike. 

And while demand for marijuana remains strong 

the Drug Enforcement Administration estimates that 

15.000 to 17,000 tons of it were consumed in the United 
States last year — imports, if not down, may be getting 
shaky. This could only encourage domestic growers who 
according D.E.A. estimates, had inched up to about 12 
percent of the American market last year. 

As in the Prohibition years, public apathy and skepti- 
cism about the Government’s goals and effectiveness In 
curbing drug use remains high. A recent report by the 
General Accounting Office says the National Narcotics 
Border Interdiction System, a new program to seize 
drugs entering the country, is expending almost all its re- 
sources on marijuana and making no substantial head- 
way against cocaine. "They're always ahead of us ” wil- 
liam Rosenblatt, the senior Customs Service acent in 
Miami said of cocaine smugglers. ’’They scheme 18 
hours a day how to smuggle coke into the U $ •• 
Anti-smuggling efforts by the United States even 
against marijuana, remain foil of holes but show spo- 
radic signs of vigor. Last week, impatient with what offi- 
ciate termed the laxity of Air Jamaica in flying in unin- 
spected marijuana-laden luggage. Federal Customs 
agents at Kennedy International Airport seized one of the 
Caribbean nation's new wide-body jets for a dav and 
fined i he airline $18,000. y 

The most effective attack on foreign marijuana is to 
kill it before It can be harvested and exported and Wash- 
ington has been leaning hard on Central American cov 
emments to doso. Officials in Colombia, which has been 
supplying 70 percent of (he marijuana consumed here 

told mernbers-of the House Select Committee on Narcot- 
ics during a tour there last week that intense dusting with 
the herbicide glyphosate may have wiped out muchof the 
commercial crop. 
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The Rebels Are 
Back in Hie Motley 
In Nicaragua 

President Reagan signed legisla- 
tion hurt week providing $27 million 
for the Nicaraguan rebels, opening 
op a pipeline Congress had cut off 
• last year. But even before the new 
law qould take effect, the insurgents 
seemed to be gaining headway. With 
the help of recently acquired planes 
and other weapons that rebel leaders 
said were financed by private sup- 
porters, they launched a new offen- 
sive deep inside Nicaragua. Hitting 
back, the Nicaraguan Government 
. reportedly began using MI-24, heli- 
copter gunships, a type employed by 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan. 

Adolfo Calero, an insurgent politi- 
cal leader, said the new money, 
which Congress ordered restricted to 
nonmilitary uses, had improved the 
rebels’ credit rating and would make 
it easier to get help from other 
sources. The White House confirmed 
a New York Times report that said 
rebel operations have been super- 
vised by the National Security Coun- 
cil, a White House agency, since Con- 
gress ordered the Centra] Intelli- 
gence Agency to cease its opera- 
tional role. 

“We're not violating any laws,” 
Mr. Reagan said. But Adm. Stans- 
field Turner, who was. Director of 
Central Intelligence In the Carter 
Administration, argued that, in view 
of the ban on C.I.A. participation, the 
Security Council role was “most im- 
proper." 

Meanwhile, 29 Americans 
emerged unhurt after detention for 
29 hours by a Nicaraguan rebel splin- 
ter group based in Costa Rica. The 
Americans, who were visiting a bat- 
tle rone, were sent by Witness for 
Peace, which has accused the rebels 
of human rights abuses. 

Another critic of. the insurgency, 
Edgar Chamorro, who was dis- 
missed as a -spokesman after he dis- 
agreed with C.IA. actions, got some 
good news last week. Immigration 
authorities halted deportation pro- 
ceedings they initiated after they 
read articles he wrote for opinion 
pages of The Miami Herald and The 
New York Times and assured him he 
can staytohls' Florida home." 


deprived of the fruits of “victory” 
but would respect the result. He 
drew about 28 percent of the vote ina 
field of 18 candidates. Counting mili- 
tary and palace coups, Bolivia has 
had seven governments since 1960. 
For 25 years, no elected president 
has served out a full term. 

Soviets to Let 
Inspectors In 

The Soviet Union has long con- 
demned Western proposals for in- 
spection of nuclear weapons sites, 
arguing that the surveillance would 
just be a pretext for ground-level 
spying missions in the motherland. 
Afore recently, Soviet diplomats 
have occasionally made tenaljve 
suggestions of their own for on-site 
inspection, but in the tangle of 
“strings" tied to most anns-control 
offers, nothing has come of the no- 
tion. This month, however, the Rus- 
sians are reportedly planning a 
tentative step toward inspection, if 
only to show that two of its nuclear 
power reactors are not being used 
for military purposes. 

For the first time. Western diplo- 
mats said last week, experts from 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be allowed to examine 
Soviet reactors. This United Nations 
agency ■already may inspect reac- 
tors in some 130 other countries that 
signed or agreed to the terms of Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
which was intended to bar nuclear 
weapons in the arsenals of countries 
that did not have them in 1970. 

Western officials called the Soviet 
decision a public relations gesture, 
since Russia is one of the countries 
allowed to build nuclear weapons. 
The move was apparently timed for 
announcement at an International 
conference in Geneva later this 
month, when the effects of the 1970 
treaty will be reviewed. The pact 
called on the Russians, Americans 
and other nuclear powers to promote 
disarmament and share their peace- 
ful nuclear technology. In Geneva, 
third world and neutral countries are 
expected to complain vehemently of 
superpower noncompliance. 

Poor Turnout 
In Casabla nca 


AFahHHair 
Face for Bolivia 

Gen. Hugo Banzer came in first, 
albeit narrowly, in last month’s in- 
conclusive national election, but last 
week Bolivia’s Congress picked a 77- 
year-okl economist, Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro, to be President. Mr. Paz 
Estenssoro, who ran a close second, 
two percentage points behind Gen- 
eral Banzer, on July 14, immediately 
called for “pragmatic, realistic and 
concrete measures" to avert na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

To enact them, he is likely to need 
all the political savvy accumulated 
in three previous stints as President. 
Outgoing President Hemdn Sties 
Zuazo’s attempts to devalue the peso 
were blocked by general strikes. The 
Government stopped making pay- 
ments on $4.8 billion of foreign debt 
more than a year ago and the infla- 
tion rate is expected to reach 30,000 
percent this year. 

As a founder of the Revolutionary 
Nationalist Movement, Mr. Paz Es- 
t e hsso r o helped nationalize Bolivia's 
Wg tin mines and initiate land re- 
form and universal sufferage In the 
early 1950’s. Now he is regarded as 
conservative. “The country cannot 
remain permanently paralyzed in 
poverty out of fear of letting in for- 
eign investment," he said. Bolivia’s 
debts “must be renegotiated," he 
added, but without “taking the 
bread" from people's mouths. 

As for General Banzer, his follow- 
ers said they were unhappy at being 


It was billed as the last Best 
chance for the Arab League, but 
when the organization met in Casa- 
blanca last week, some nations made 
their absence felt. While representa- 
tives of 16 of the 21 members of the 
league assembled, all but 10 heads of 
state salt regrets. Four countries — 
Syria, Lebanon, Southern Yemen 
and Algeria — entirely boycotted the 
session, which was called by King 
Hassan.ll of Morocco to discuss 
"issues dividing the Arabs'* and the 
“Palestinian question in all - its 
aspects.” Libya sent a delegate to 
the preparatory meeting but then 
withdrew without explanation, a 
move that was embarrassing for the 
host, who signed a unity pact with 
Libya last year. 

King Hassan said he was “emo- 
tionally and mentally sorry to see the 
empty chairs.” The chain-smoking 
ruler also appeared annoyed as 
Yasir Arafat, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization leader, thanked 
the nations that showed up for “re- 
sponding to the Palestinian women’s 
cry from the camps of Sabra and 
Shatila." It was an implicit swipe at 
Syria, which backed .attacks on the 
camps .by Lebanese Shiite militia 
and oppo ses Mr. Arafat’s joint effort 
with Jordan to launch talks with Is- 
rael about the future of Palestinians 
in the West Bank: The conference 
“noted" the P.L.O.-Jordan accord 
but pointedly did not endorse it. 


Milt F ra a denheh n, 
Richard Levine 
and Hairy Ginlger 



Pope JetatPiNd ■ greets w group of African leaders in Togo, at 
- , the start of n 12-day tdur of the continent last week. On his • 
■ third trip.tQ .Africa since becoming Pontiff, he also is visiting 
. the Ivory Coast, Cameroon^ the Central African Republic, 
Zaire, Kenya and Morocco. 


Through War and Peace and Bust and Boom, Hirohito Has Endured 


He Has Pomp, but Little Circumstance 



By CLYDE HABERMAN 


TOKYO — At noon this Thursday, if all goes as 
scheduled, Emperor Hirohito of Japan will ap- 
pear on a flower-bedecked stage near his palace 
in Tokyo and commemorate one of the few times 
in his long life when he did something that really 
mattered. 

Exactly 40 years earlier, the Emperor’s reedy 
voice was heard on radio for the first time as he 
informed his subjects that, to end World War II, 
he would accept the Allies’ demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender. It would require “enduringxhe 
unendurable and suffering the insufferable," he 
said. Senior military officers were prepared to 
fight on; a few diehards staged an unsuccessful 
rebellion, even trying to destroy the disk on 
which Hirohito had recorded his broadcast. But 
the traditionally passive Emperor intervened 
and he prevailed. 

In this year filled with 40th anniversary retro- 
spectives, much has been said about how greatly 
Japan has changed since V-J Day. Little atten- 
- tion, however, has been given to one of its great 
constants, the 84-year-old man who has occupied 
the Chrysanthemum Throne since Dec. 25, 1926, 
when Calvin Coolidge was President and Charles 
Lindbergh was wandering if he could make it 
across the Atlantic. 

No other emperor has reigned so long. He is 
124th in an imperial line that, according to shad- 


owy legend, began in 660 B.C. For many Japa- 
nese, be is largely irrelevant, but he remains a 
dominant symbol nonetheless, a link to the dis- 
tant past at a time when Japanese wonder if their 
roots are being pulled up too fast by high-tech ef- 
ficiency. He is still the chief priest of the Indige- 
nous Shinto religion and tribal leader of the ex- 
tended family that Japanese like to think of 
themselves as being. 

Not that the symbolism has remained unal- 
tered. After the war, Hirohito fell quickly from 
grace, renouncing his divinity, which he actually 
never had because, while revered, he was not a 
god in a Western sense. Under Japan’s postwar 
Constitution, imposed by the American occupa- 
tion forces and adopted in 1947, he was codified as 
the "Symbol of the State and of the Unity of the 
People.” 

Lending Legitimacy to Power 

But that is what nearly all Japanese emperors 
have been. With rare exceptions, they lend legiti- 
macy to power but do not exercise it. Govern- 
ment officials emphasize this and Hirohito has 
occasionally alluded to it. Intentionally or not, 
these statements have the effect of insulating the 
Emperor from lingering suspicions about his 
wartime role. Some students of the period con- 
tend that Hirohito was not a docile bystpnder in 
whose name Japanese soikiers went off to kill 
and be killed. Rather, it is alleged, be helped plan 
expansionist policies, from the invasion of Man- 


churia In 1931 to the raid on Pearl Harbor 10 
years later. The Emperor is aware of these judg- 
ments but has not responded directly. He did, 
however, tell foreign newsmen in a rare session 
in 1971 that “the things I knew personally were 
really very few." 

A more widely held belief is that he was a fig- 
urehead used, ami even abused, by ultra-nation- 
alistic military leaders. Only rarely did he inter- 
vene, according to this version, and then he did so 
with courage and for the public good. Once was in 
1936, when he tried to head off an uprising in the 
army. The next time was the surrender speech in 
1945. 

These days, the Emperor is essentially a ward 
of the Imperial Household Agency, a hidebound 
Government bureau that keeps him and Empress 
Nagako behind the walls of the Imperial Palace 
—distant figures, quite unlike the more outgoing, 
sometimes eyebrow-arching British royal fami- 
ly. The Emperor is told what to do, which docu- 
ments to sign, which appointments require the 
Imperial seal. He seems, on his infrequent public 
appearances, like a benign grandfather who 
walks uncertainly, usually seems to be unsure of 
his next move and prefers, it is said, to spend his 
time in his marine biology laboratory in the pal- 
ace grounds. 

If polls are to be believed, postwar generations 
consider him unimportant. But the polls also 
show no clamor for scrapping the Imperial sys- 
tem. Of the major parties, only the Communists 
want it abolished, and they apparently do not feel 
tiie issue is worth pressing hard. 

The Emperor has been around too long to ig- 
nore. He has presided over a remarkable span of 
Japanese history, from military conquests to hu- 
miliating surrender to economic revival to, it 
now appears, international eminence. Moreover, 
as long as symbols remain important, so will he. 
This was demonstrated last fall, when President 
Chun Doo Hwan of South Korea came to Japan, 
which had ruled his country as an especially 
harsh colonial master from 1910 to 1945. The big- 
gest question during Mr. Chun's trip was whether 
the Emperor would apologize for past Japanese 
behavior. In the end, he expressed cryptic "re- 
gret,” just as he had to American and Chinese 
leaders years before. It was not exactly an apol- 
ogy, but it was not an evasion either. Then again, 
how does one measure the statements of a man 
who surrendered 40 years ago in the face of total 
defeat without once using the words “surrender" 
or “defeat”? 

In a masterly display of Japanese circumspec- 
tion, the Emperor told his subjects that day, 
“The war situation has developed not necessarily 
to Japan’s advantage.” 
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By STEVE LOHK 


MANILA — President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
faces a growing Communist insurgency and con- 
stant demands for reform from Washington and 
international lenders. The credibility of his Gov- 
ernment- has been undo* attack since last year, 
when a citizens board found that a military con- 
spiracy involving the chief of staff of the armed 
forces, a dose friend of the President, was re- 
sponsible for the August 1983 murder of opposi- 
tion leader Benlgno S. Aquino Jr. 

And this week, the opposition is to file a motion 
to Impeach the President in the National Assem- 
bly. Yet a week ago, Mr. Marcos reversed him- 
self, saying he was “seriously considering" hold- 
ing Presidential elections this year to “renew the 
President's mandate with the people." 

Floating the possibility of early elections was 
the most striking of a series of recent moves that 
indicate President Marcos, however embattled, 
is once agaiii confident, apparently healthy and 
resisting calls for political re fo rm. As one West- 
ern diplomat observed: "Marcos has dug in his 
heels and he is trying to reassert Ms control.” 

Earlier hopes that Mr. Marcos, responding to 
domestic and international pressures, might ac- 
commodate changes to allow more independence 
In g o ver nment have been undermined by recent 
presidential initiatives. A central concern of the 
United States and the Philippine opposition has 
been some assurance that upcoming elections — 
whether foe local elections are heW in 1986 and 
the Pre s idential a year later, as scheduled, or 
earlier — be reasonably lair. But two weeks ago 
Mr. Marcos appointed three new members to the 
election commission, all from- the ranks of his 
longtime su p po rter s. These follow the naming of 
Victorino Saveiiano, who is from the President’s 


home province of IIocos Norte, as head of the 
nine-member poll commission. 

In a departure from tradition, Mr. Marcos 
passed over the senior justice on the Supreme 
Court when appointing a new chief justice last 
month. Instead of Claudio S. Teehankee, the most 
Independent justice on the high court, whose rul- 
ings often contradicted the president’s wishes, be 
appointed Felix V. Makasiar, a former college 
classmate whose rulings have been more in line 
with presidential preferences. 

Cosmetic Reorganizations 

What’s more, promised economic reforms, 
particularly the dismantling of the sugar and 
coconut marketing monopolies controlled by Mr. 
Marcos's cronies, are generally regarded more 
as cosmetic reorganizations than sweeping 
changes. The Philippine economy, which shrank 
5.5 percent last year, is expected to contract by 
another percentage point or two this year. 

Another sign of Mr. Marcos's intransigence 
has been his declaration that he will return Gen- 
eral Fabian C. Ver, a close associate and cousin, 
to his past as chief of the armed forces if he Is ac- 
quitted in the Aquino trial, which began in Febru- 
ary. The way the trial has been going lately. Gen- 
eral Ver’s return seems likely. 

The court, composed of three Marcos-ap- 
pointed judges, has ruled that self-incriminating 
testimony given by General Ver and seven other 
soldiers before the citizens board is not admissi- 
ble as evidence. Unless the Supreme Court over- 
rules the decision. General Ver's acquittal is vir- 
tually certain. General’s Ver’s removal and re- 
placement tty Lt. Gen. Fidel Ramos, a West 
Point graduate known for his professionalism, 
was seen as a step toward corrective change in 
the military, which has a reputation for corrup- 
tion and abusive treatment of civilians. 


“Earlier this year, there was some hope of re- 
form," says Jaime V. Ongptn, a leading business 
executive and a Marcos opponent, “but clearly, 
Marcos has stonewalled everything. His attitude 
is helping the Communist insurgency and driving 
the moderates up the wall.” 

President Marcos's motivation for the talk of 
elections this year, after months of insisting that 
the 1987 timetable was sacrosanct. Is uncertain. 
It could be a ploy to divert the attention of the op- 
position from other Issues and keep Ms rivals off 
guard, a technique Mr. Marcos has employed re- 
peatedly during his 20-year rule. The statement 
from the Presidential Palace 10 days ago saying 
that early elections were now being seriously 
considered also contained the apparently threat- 
ening comment that a decision would await the 
opposition’s moves on the impeachment resolu- 
tion. However, that seems to insure the filing of 
the resolution, which will charge Mr. Marcos and 
other officials of enriching themselves with Gov- 
ernment funds and investing their suspect gains 
abroad, mostly in American real estate. 

The resolution stands no chance In the National 
Assembly, since the ruling party holds a two-to- 
one majority. Bui all last week, the pro-Govem- 
ment newspapers were filled with statements 
from Cabinet members predicting grimly that its 
filing would undercut the Government’s effort to 
revive the economy and fight the Communist in- 
surgency. The implicit conclusion seemed to be 
that the filing of the resolution would necessitate 
an election to clear the political air. 

“The President has stage-managed the situa- 
tion so that It appears that the opposition is forc- 
ing Ms band," one senior Government official 
noted. “ But the outcome*- a snap election — now 
seems to be exactly what he wants.” 

There are other reasons for the early election. 
The health of the 67-year-old President, said to 
suffer from a degenerative kidney disease, 
swings in cycles. Lately, he appears to be physi- 
cally strong. Also, the ruling party is almost cer- 
tain to suffer in next year’s local races. Holding 
the Presidential contest early would let Mr. Mar- 
cos run with party machinery in place. And an 
early race might eliminate other risks, namely 
that the opposition could move toward unity, the 
economy could deteriorate further and the insur- 
gency could become more threatening. 


Marcos Does His Best 
To Keep Foes Off Balance 
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Longstanding Divisions Keep Uganda Edgy 


By SHEILA RULE 


KAMPALA, Uganda — The steely stare of soldiers 
greets motorists and pedestrians In this crumbling East 
African city in the aftermath of the military coup that 
overthrew the Government of President Milton Obote 
two weds ago. Tension is apparent on the faces of all 
residents, African and Western, but it is the Ugandans 
who appear most fearful after the latest eruption of the 
divisive volatility that has plagued them and their ances- 
tors for more than 600 years. 

“We have been fighting each other, fighting our- 
selves, for so long that people wonder if anything will 
ever change/' said a Ugandan businessman in the dilapi- 
dated Speke Hotel. “For one reason or another, there is 
always some group that doesn’t like the other and always 
wants to do something about it/* he said. 

The new military leaders have repeatedly called for 
unity so that Uganda, shaken for years by misgpvern- 
ment, corruption and brutal violations of human rights, 
can get on track toward peace and development. But, as 
In many African countries, tribal, ethnic and political 
conflicts are endemic. 

The roots of the problem go back to the 19th century, 
when European powers carved up the continent with lit- 
tle concern for ethnic or cultural ties. Tribes were split 
apart and forced to live alongside other ethnic groups 
with whom they had little in common. Today, after two 
decades of independence in many African countries, 
their people still blame the Europeans for tribal ani- 
mosity that exacerbated such major conflicts as the war 


ta Nigeria in the 1960’s, which was fought to keep eastern, 
mainly Ibo people from forming their own nation. 

Tribalism was a strong factor in the Ugandan coup 
on July 27. The military takeover grew out of a mutiny by 
soldiers of the Acholi tribe, apparently angered at the 
promotions of officers from the Langl, Mr. Obote’s tribe. 
Both tribes are from northern Uganda, where they have 
a long history of rivalry. The Acholis, who dominate the 
army, now appear to be in control. Motivated by fear, 
some Langi tribesmen in the north have taken to pretend- 
ing they are Acholi. (It is not always easy to tell the two 
apart The Acholi often have stocky figures and broad fa- 
cial features. The Langi toad to be taller and thinner, 
with straighter features.) in the city of Gulu, an Acholi 
center, the medical chart on the the hospital bed of a 
young woman identified her as an Acholi. She had been 
shot in the leg in fighting that erupted between Acholi and 
Langi soldiers during the coup. “Me, I am a Langi,” she 
said softly the other day. “I am from the other side.” She 
had feared that the clinic would not accept a Langi. 

In the southern African nation of Zimbabwe, too, 
unity takes a back seat to kinship. After Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe's party scored an overwhelming victory 
last month in the first elections since Zimbabwe inde- 
pendence in 1980, scores of Mr. Mugabe’s Shona-speak- 
ing supporters ransacked the homes of the Ndebele- 
speaking followers of his rival, Joshua Nkomo. In a simi- 
lar incident last winter; about 20 people were killed and 
200 homes of Nkomo supporters were burned dwwn. 

Even in Kenya, which outsiders regard as an em- 
blem of stability and relative prosperity in a region 
marred by economic decay and political turmoil, the 
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muscles of tribalism are continually 

the minority Kalenjin tribe. President Daniel arep Moi, 

took office more than six years ago wfthoutMfenificnm . 


' the Kikuyu, the tribe of the late Jomo Kenyaxta, wtaoled 
the nation to independence, and the 
tics. Mr, MUi removed the once powerful Charles Njonjo 
of the Kttnyu tribe from the country^ sole pditiaU 
party. TWs and other moves loosening the Kikiyu s how 
had the unintended effect of heightening rivalry among 
the nation's tribes. Mr. Moi's supporters insist that they 
should now benefit as the Kikiyu formerly did. 

Here In Uganda, the new leaders released more than 
1,000 political detainees yesterday. The Head of State, 
TUo Okello, said “friendship” discussions would begin 
next week in Tanzania with the main Uganda n^ reb el 
g ro up . The new Government says it will form a broad- 
based interim govern men t, to rule until elections prom- 
ised in 12 months. General Okello, has indicated that be 
wants to rid the nation of the old pattern of tribal vio* 
lence. -His selection of Paulo Muwanga for Executive 
prime Minister was viewed by some local analysts as a 

step te that direction. Mr. Muwanga, who served as Mr. 

Obote's Vice President and as protocol chief under the 
former dictator, MU Amin, is a member of the Baganda 
tribe, the largest in the country. The Baganda have 
strongly supported the Democratic Party and the rebel 
groups o p posed to Mr. Obote. But many Uga n da n s, in- 
cluding some Baganda people, were upset over the ap- 
pointment, because of Mr. Muwanga r s actions under Mr . 
Obote. As the bargaining continued last week, fighting 
. broke out east of lira, the hometown of Mr. Obote and a 
Langi stronghold. Radio Uganda reported that the fight- 
ing began after a splinter group from the Ugandan Anpy 
resisted the new AchUo regime. 

“The idea of being in control in Uganda is extremely 
relative,” a* Western political analyst said. 


Israeli Struggles With Ad Hoc Violence 



West Bank 
Arabs Have 
Rarely Felt 
So Cornered 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


BETHLEHEM, Israeli-Occupied West Bank — The 
Israel -Palestinian conflict appears to be entering a new 
phase, one which for many Israelis seems more frighten- 
ing and difficult to cope with than much that has gone be- 
fore. A new mood of despair among West Bank Arabs 
seems to be growing. Their hopes have been dashed by 
tive destruction of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
as a mUitary force tn Lebanon, the failure of the P.L.O. to 
develop an effective political initiative and by Israel’s re- 
fusal to negotiate with credible Palestinian leaders over 
the future of the West Bank. 

The new mood is particularly acute among the 
young, who have grown up during the last 18 years know- 
ing no other administration than Israeli military govern- 
ment. Instead of looking for Arab armies or the P.L.O. to 
lead them in a fight against the Israeli occupation, West' 
Bankers are increasingly, and brazenly, taking the mili- 
tary initiative themselves. More than at any time since 
the pre-1948 era, the conflict between Jews and Arabs is 
not between armies and tanks but between Individual 
Arabs and Jews. 

“The Arabs and Jews have started to behave like two 
tribes," said Bethlehem’s mayor, Elias Freij. “When the 
member of one tribe is killed, the other takes revenge. 
With all the settlements here, what kind of future does a 
young Palestinian living on the West Bank have to look 
forward to? By the year 2000 all of my generation that 
knew another life will be gone. In Europe, the new gener- 
ation competes in sports but here the new generations, 
both Arabs and Jews, are competing more and more in 
hatred and extremism.” 

In recent months. West Bank Palestinian youths 
have murdered two Israeli couples. They have tossed 


gasoline bombs at passing Israeli army jeeps in the full 
view of witnesses and in three cases, they have walked up 
to Israeli soldiers or shoppers In West Bank Arab towns 
and shot them at point-blank range in broad daylight. 

The Palestinian youths seem to have been encour- 
aged by the success of Shiite guerrilla attacks against the 
Israeli-supported Smith Lebanon Army in the Israeli “se- 
curity zone” along the border. Last week, Shiites killed 
two Israeli soldiers in south Lebanon — the first Israelis 
killed there since April and a signal that the Israeli-Shilte 
battle' is far from over. Last week, in a variation on car- 
bomb suicide attacks, explosives loaded on a mule were 
detonated near a South Lebanese Army checkpoint, kill- 


ing the Lebanese rider and the mule. In response to the 
. attacks in South Lebanon, Israeli jets again bombed a 
guerrilla base in Syrian-controlled eastern Lebanon. 

“We have entered a new phase of locally generated 
resistance," says Meron Benvenisti, a leading Israeli ex- 
pert on West Bank affairs. “It began with the rods throw- 
ing. It is not organized by cells, or by the P.L.O. It is just 
the knee-jerk reaction of people who in many cases don't 
even seem worried if they will get caught. It is a real sign 
of despair. It is kill a Jew wherever he is, and the Jews 
are reciprocating this.” 

Because so much of this violence is locally generated 
by individuals, Israeli security forces have found it diffi- 


cult to deal with, and some officials have sought to hold 
Jtwdra responsible because of P.L.O offices there. Is- 
rael's intelligence apparatus is designed to cope with or- 
ganized P.L.O. cells, not with three youths with a gun 

• who decide, apparently on the spur of the moment, to kill 
' a Jewish couple. 

- " Hoping to snuff out these activities, the Cabinet last 
.weds decided to revive several security measures that 

- have not been used for five years. Four students from Na- 
blus’s AJ-Najab university were placed under adminstra- 
tive detention, which may last six months without trial, 
for Palestinian nationalist activism; the university was 
dosed for having pro-Palestinian literature on campus, 
and Hatil Abu Ziad. a West Bank resident, was ordered 

• expelled for unspecified “subversive and terrorist activi- 
ties:" The State Department criticized the Israeli meas- 
ures as likely to “foster further, tensions.” 

Dealing With Symptoms Alone 

■, Thereis a feeling among some Israeli analysts, how- 
. ever, tint the Cabinet dealt only with the symptoms not 
the causes of the problem. Israeli Government officials 
talk of “terrorism” in the West Bank as though it were 
some kind of free-floating, mindless phenomenon without 
logic or rationale. But reports in Israeli newspapers last 
week suggest that the upsurge in Arab violence is not tak- 
ing place in a vacuum. Yedkrt Ahronot, a leading right- 
‘Ofjjberiter pager, said a Tel Aviv district .pourt was joqk- 
ing.-iinth chaige^mat “top political figures’* were fcn- 
r ^zgplveU jhswhat it s4»d was the “fraudulent fekeover”fof 
hundreds of acres of private Arab-owned lands in the 
West-Bank^ The paper said Investigators contended that 
hundreds of people were “dispossessed of their lands, 
which have since been used for building settlements.” 

. And al-Hamishmar r a left-wing newspaper, reported 

- that a group of West Bank Jewish settlers took a large 
dog to the Tomb of the Patriarchs in Hebron, where they 
‘‘sicked” it on an Arab passing by, and beat up an 11- 
year-old boy who was selling chewing gum outside the 
Moslem shrine. Yesterday a Jewish settler was stabbed 
in Hebron. 

Israeli leaders do not explain the causes of “this ‘ter- 
rorism.’ ” said Mr. Benvenisti. “They cannot explain it 
because to do so would be to admit that there is another 
political community here that is being driven to despair. 
If they accept that, however, they have to accept that 
there are political reasons for that despair and that the 

- solution might be political as well.” 

This leaves the field open for people like Rabbi Meir 
Kahane who do have explanations — “demonic explana- 
tions,” Mr; Benvenisti said. They say: “The Arabs are 
doing it because they hate Jews, pure and simple. When 
you are dealing with demons like that,” he concludes, 
“you cannot react rationally.” 


Military Leaders Are Encouraging the Election of a Civilian 

In Guatemala, the Army’s Retreat May Be Good Politics 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


GUATEMALA — - The Guatemalan Army is running 
out of money, options and time. After 30 years of nearly 
unbroken rule, the commanders who govern the country 
have proved incapable of managing the worst depression 
since the 1230’s. At the same time, they find themselves 
fighting a continuing guerrilla war with aging equip- 
ment, while public support withers and foreign friends 
dwindle in a period when military regimes are less and 
less accepted in polite international company. 

To escape such difficulties, the army is breaking 
tradition and encouraging the election of a civilian presi- 
dent in November. American officials are backing the 
move; the Guatemalan head of state, General Oscar 
Mejfa Victores, says he has been assured that aid will in- 
crease once a civilian takes office. But skeptics, and 
there are many, wonder if the military will allow a new 
president more than formal power. “The army is dis- 
posed to hand over the civil government, ” said Vinicio 
Cerezo Arevalo, head of the Christian Democratic party 
and a leading contender for the presidency. “But the real 
work will be to diminish the power now concentrated in 
the single institution of the armed forces.” 

The military has dominated political life in Guate- 
mala since a coup planned and supported by the C.I.A. 
brought rightist arm$ officers and their supporters to 
power in 1964. Since then, the army, allied with the con- 
servative members of the business community, has ei- 
ther stolen elections, convinced serious candidates not to 
run or simply killed potential opponents and critics. A 
civilian, Julio Cdsar Mfendez Montenegro, was elected 
president in 1966. But he was quickly forced to cede most 
authority to the army, an experience that Guatemalan 
political leaders fear could be repeated. 

What one foreign diplomat termed a “national se- 
curity paranoia" has made direct challenges to the ar- 
my’s domination highly dangerous. Military intelli- 
gence, known as G-2, is thought to operate widely, and is 
widely feared. In the countryside, the army is the de 
facto government, having rolled back a Marxist rebel in- 
surgency by killing thousands of Indian peasants who 
supported the rebels. The military now administers a 


series of strategic hamlets and has forced virtually every 
male Indian, more than 800,000 in all, to join a civil de- 
fense unit. Some civilian politicians fear the army could 
swing the election simply by telling civil defense com- 
manders how their men should vote. 

Army influence is further extended through milita- 
rized committees known as “inter-institutional coordina- 
tors," headed by officers. The committees run local, af- 
fairs in 80 percent of the country. Lt. Col. Luis Francisco 
Rios, an officer who helps run the committees, -explains 
their purpose using a diagram that depicts the commit- 
tees -as a machine into which problems are fed and an- 
swers emerge. There is no place shown in the mechanism 

for political debate or political parties. 

Autonomous Commanders 

“ The committees are headed by departmental com- 
manders who have historically been laws unto them- 
selves. If the commander happens to be unfriendly or in- 
competent, local residents are “fiat out of luck," in the 
words of a foreign diplomat specializing in military af- 
fairs. “We are talking about a country that is the closest 
thing to a feudal system in the western hemisphere,” 
said another foreign envoy. “Military zone commanders 

are autonomous. They are only punished by transfers." 

Punishing army officers is a matter that civilian 
{Residential contenders have managed to overlook. Un- 
like the way it was in Argentina, no candidate is asking 
that the army be held accountable for killing Innocent 
people. A Western diplomat said he doubted a civilian 
could risk taking an officer to court. “I don’t think the 
army would take it very kindly,” he said. 

For his pan, Gen. Mejfa has repeatedly stated that 
the military has never committed a single human rights 
abuse There is no sense that the army feels defeated or 
remorseful. A fresh slogan painted in foot-high letters on 
the wall of the large military base in the town of Santa 
Cruz Quiche states; “Only he Who fights has the right to 
win. Only he who wins has the right to live.'’ 

As the electoral contest gathers speed, more political 
violence is likely and factional fights within the army can 
be expected. One foreign official said there had been four 
overlapping coup plots within the last three months, even 
though the United States Embassy has gone out of its way 


to let the array know that a coup will imperil American 
aid. “We are dead-set against anybody interrupting the 
democratic process,” said the United States Ambassa- 
dor, Alberto M. Piedra. • 

The Reagan Administration's policy toward the 
army will help determine the military's willingness to go 
back to the barracks and stay there. The economic crisis' 
will provide leverage as Guatemala seeks increased 


assistance, men again, in 1977 the army refused Amer- 
ican, help rather than clean up its human rights record. 

Some. Administration officials point to El Salvador 
as an example Guatemala could follow. But in El Salva- 
dor, it took three years of Congressional pressure, im- 
pending defeatat the hands of a guerrilla army and fi- 
nally, direct orders from the White House to twee no- 
tary commanders to give civilian politicians a chance!^ 
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The High Cost of Low Prices 


By MERYL GORDON 


• Over the last three years, the 
Huffy Corporation cut the' average 
price of its bicycles to 963 from>74 — 
yet the Dayton, Ohio.- manufacturer 
continues to lose - sales ‘ to even 
cheaper imports from: Taiwan- 

•.For six months, the Bumdy Cor- 
poration, which produces electric 
connectors for computer makers, has 
offered discounts of as much as 25 
percent to large purchasers— bat the 
Norwalk, Conn., company keeps los- 
ing market share to foreign compa- 
nies. 

• During the late 70’s and early 
80’s, the Sybron Corporation got in the 
habit of raising prices by 8 to 10 per- 
cent a year on dental equipment 
made by its Ritter division — a cus- 
tom that proved fatal. "Our competi- 
tors came in with 20 to 30 percent 
lower-cost products and our market 
disappeared,” said David Carter, Sy- 
bron’s executive vice president for 
.operations. The Rochester-based 
company shut down its domestic Rit- 
ter operation early this year and sold 
off its foreign plants three months 
ago. 

Price competition is rough .these 
days, rougher, some say, than in a 
half century. “Competition is more 
vigorous now than it’s been since the 
1920’s, when we had a good deal of 
competition from Europe and we did- 
n’t have the regulatory operations es- 
tablished in the 30’s and 40’s," said 
Alan Greenspan, an economic con- 
sultant who was chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Gerald R. Fiord. And Law- 
rence Chimerine. chairman of Chase 
Econometrics, a forecasting firm, 
adds: "The number one complaint I 
get from my clients is that they can’t 
raise prices.’’ 

For consumers the new pressure on 
prices provides a refreshing break 
with the past. Inflation — which is 
both a cause and a result of the 
change in price behavior — has been 
holding steadily below 5 percent for 
two and a half years now. That is a 
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Inflation picks up and the Federal Re- 
serve clamps down. Low inflation 
now allows the Fed to facilitate the 
expansion.’’ 

If the period of intense competition 
continues long enough, some say. it 
could make permanent changes in the 

face of American business. Many of 
the changes are positive: Companies 
are ingraining -in their structures top 
to bottom the habit of avoiding unnec- 
essary costs. They are also moderniz- 
ing facilities, and upgrading prod- 
ucts, adding a little extra to compete. 

But on the negative side, Mark Al- 
bion, assistant professor of market- 
ing at the Harvard Business School, 
.said: "Are there going to be any mid- 
dle-sized companies left or do you ei- 
ther have to be big or small? The 
small firms can always find a special 
niche to differentiate, and the big 
ones are large enough to make the 
cost reductions’’ He thinks this trend 


ers, fearful of further price increases, 
were in a rush to buy. Today, with 
much of American .industry produc- 
ing below capacity, it is the buyers 
who are in control and any downside 
edge on prices is an advantage. 
“We’re reducing our costs and re- 
thinking our entire cost structure," 
said Stuart Northrop, chairman of 
Huffy, the bicycle maker. “I’m on the 
board of several other companies and 
we’re all doing the same thing.” 

Various sorts of in-house corporate 
negotiators have risen in the pecking 
order as they try to help. For exam- 
ple. purchasing agents, who are re- 
sponsible for buying a company's raw 
materials, are being pressed to hunt 
even harder for bargains these days. 
And labor negotiators are being 
urged by management not to give an 
extra cent at the bargaining table. 

Judging from overall profit figures, 
the new strategies are not working 


Prices and Profits: The lkend in the Past Three Recoveries 
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performance unmatched in more 
than a decade, and an impressive r 
drop from the 13 J percent rise in con- 
sumer prices in 1979 and the 12.2 per- 
cent increase in 1974. Commodity 
prices and producer prices have be- 
haved in similar good fashion. “It’s 
unusual that we’re in the third year of 
an expansion and we have not had a 
reacceleration of inflation.” said Joel 
Popkin, a former assistant commis- 
sioner of prices at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics tffto now heads a con- 
sulting firm bearing his name in 
Washington. 

What the change means for the ' 
eco n o m y is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. Analysts expect the price sensi- 
tivity to last at least to the end of this 
year and probably through the next. ' 
The trend, some say, could help delay 
the recession that many foretasters . 
expect to set in late next year. “The 
nice thing about all this,” said Mr. 
Popkin, “is that it is inflation that 
usually ends up aborting expansions. 


Meryl Gordon writes on business 
and economics from New York., 


will eventually lead to fewer sellers, 
and less price competition. 

AHen Sinai, chief economist at 
Shearson Lehman Brothers, applauds 
the general move toward tougher 
competition, but he worries about the 
pain involved. "It’s survival of the fit- 
test,” he said. “I think it's good for us 
because it makes us more efficient as 
a nation. But the negative is that 
there are pockets of society that are 
suffering from the bankruptcies and 
failures. There’s not much of a cush- 
ion of support in this atmosphere.” 

Mr. Carter of Sybron echoes that 
truth: “We used to lead with onr chins 
on pricing,” be said'. “Now we're 
pricing for survival.” Following the 
disaster with his company's Ritter 
division, Sybron is raising prices of 
its other products by 1 to 2 percent on 
average. Some prices are still coining 
down. 

Increasingly, at Sybron and other 
companies, the focus is bn cutting 
costs — a tough transition for execu- 
tives schooled in a period of inflation, 
when it was no problem and often a 
virtue to be first on the block to raise 
prices. It was an era when consum- 


weli, at least not yet. Many compa- 
nies report increased sales volume 
but declining profits. After-tax corpo- 
rate profits, which surged during the 
first 18 months of the recovery, 
slowed in mid-1984 and still have not 
returned to pre-recession levels. Two- 
and-a-half years into a recovery, 
price rises remain remarkably mod- 
erate and profits are heading down. 
According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, profits were coming in at a S137 
billion annual rate in the first quar- 
ter. down from 9150.6 billion in the 
period a year ago. 

And there is no end in sight. The 
pressure on prices, many economists 
say, is likely to last at least for the 
rest of this year and probably well be- 
yond that. The pressure was brought 
about by three factors, none of which 
is likely to evaporate anytime soon: 
the .high dollar, which made imports 
relatively attractive; deregulation, 
which promoted competition in fi- 
nance, telecommunications and other 
industries, and lower inflation, which 
is both a result and a cause of the new 
pressure on pricing. 

Even with the drop in value of the 


COST CONTROLLERS: NEW CORPORATE HEROES 


With cost control now a matter of survival, the 
cost-control managers — * the purchasing agents, 
the labor negotiators — now are commanding the 
sort of corporate respect and attention that plan- 
ners and acquisition specialists received in the 
salad days of the 1 960's. 

American Standard Inc. , which makes air condi- 
tioners and bathroom fixtures, has put in an inten- 
sive training program for Hs 230 purchasing em- • 
ployees. The goal: make them consummate.nego- 
tiators. "They didn't have to bargain before; they 
just had a routine task of doing paperwork/' said 
Alan a Root, the company’s senior vice president 
: for operations. "Now we’re upgrading their negoti- 
ating skate.” * . 

American Standard expects Its buyers to use 
those skills internally as well as externally. In addi- 
tion to shopping carefully tor supplies, the purchas- 
ing people are expected to persuade operating 
managers to'buy some components rather than 
make them. “That’s a very hard change for man- 
agers, especially when you're asking them to buy 
from Taiwan, South Korea or Singapore/ ’ said Mr. 
Root.. 

For large conglomerates, the new emphasis on 
. purichastpg power Iras, meant treading on the sa- 
cred notion of decentralization. 

. ITT, for one, spends nearty $8 billion h yedr buy- 
/ fog components. suppfies and services. “We used 
to fragment our purchases, we'd (eteach unit buy 
' its own supplies/* said B. Thomas Smith, ITT’s di- 
rector of corporate purchasing. "Taking advantage 

of the totai size of ITT s buying power was just not 


important.” 

In the past two years, though, the company has 
been requiring divisions to submit requests for ma- 
terials to headquarters. The materials are bought in 
bulk. "We had too many suppliers — in the sfeei in- 
dustry alone, we had over 70," Mr. Smith said. 

"We' re drastically reducing that, in steel cutting 
back to two or three. We’d rather be very important 
to a handful of suppliers." 

Labor negotiators also play starring roles in the 
cost-cutting story. United Airlines, for example, 
weathered a lengthy strike this spring to win a two- 
tier wage agreement with pilots that allows the air- 
line to hire new employees at lower wages. Airline 
officials said the pact was necessary to remain 
competitive on fares, since American Airlines al- - 
ready had a similar agreement. 

The Labor Department's Employment Cost Index, 
Which measures annual increases in wages and 
fringe benefits in all private industry, has dropped 
from a peak of 9.8 percent in 1 981 to 4.9 percent, 
and is still failing, with no end in sight. Economists 
say that this is an astonishing development for the 
third year of a recovery. 

"What’s changed has been expectations," said 
Alfred Kahn, a professor at Cornell University who 
previously served as chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as well as inflation adviser to President 
Jimmy Carter. "In the past, business believed that it 
could give in to workers. Now, partly because of a 
fear of the strong dollar and imports, and because 
the center of union activism, the industrial sector, 
has been hard hit. the entire climate has changed." 
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MGM/UA Is Added 
To Turner’s Empire 


dollar since its February peak, im- 
port competition is likely to last. For- 
eign manufacturers, according to 
David Wyss, a senior vice president 
with the forecasting firm Data Re- 
sources Inc., will cut prices, accept- 
ing lower profit margins, rather than 
give up market share here that they 
won during the period of the sky-high 
dollar. 

What is more, the pressure on 
prices could become even more in- 
tense should the economy shift into 
recession sometime in late 1986 or 
early 1987. 

But at least now, companies are 
prepared for it. The intense foreign 
competition of the past two years 
caught many United States compa- 
nies by surprise because they had ex- 
pected the dollar to tumble in 1983 — 
instead of climbing as it did to ever 
greater heights. Faced with sagging 
sales, many companies finally cut 
prices to compete, although the cuts 
did not always solve the problem. 
ITT, the giant telecommunications 
conglomerate, faced that situation 
when foreigners rapidly invaded one 
of its new and growing businesses: 
selling home telephones to consum- 
ers. 

When the company’s sales of tele- 
phones unexpectedly slumped in 1983, 
ITT’s chief economist. Karl Mayer, 
took a stroll down the Avenue of the 
Americas, checking stores to see 
what the competition was doing. 
"The prices for telephones started out 
at $119 at 57th Street, and by the time 
I got to 28th street. wRh alltiw^oreign 
brands and discounters, the price was 
down to 960,” said Mr. Mayer. Con- 
sumers were abandoning ITT’s top- 
of-the-ltne priced phones for cheaper, 
foreign models. 

Although ITT promptly cut prices 
(the company says its average price 
of a phone is in line with the indus- 
try's average of under 940), it has still 
lost market share: the company's 
telephone sales fell from 5.5 million in 
1983 to 3.5 million last year. And that 
occurred during a period when tele- 
phone sales in the United States 
soared by 50 percent, to 30 million, ac- 
cording io the Electronic Industry As- 
sociation. Industry analysts say ITT 
lost sales based on price, not on the 
quality of its -products. 

ITT is now backing away from the 
' market, convinced it cannot match 
low-cost production in the Far East. 
“We’re making fewer telephones and 
we’re not expanding the line any- 
more.” Mr. Mayer said. 

Even in industries where foreign 
competition is not a major factor, 
pricing pressures are intense. Dereg- 
ulation has led to a host of low-cost 
upstarts, such as People’s Express 
and New York Air, challenging the 
old stalwarts with low fares-. The rise 
in discount stores and warehouse 
stores has made life tough for retail- 
ers. Monroe Greenstein, a depart- 
ment store analyst for Bear, Stearns, 
said. "Prices have come down. De- 
partment stores are leaning on ven- 
dors for special deals.” 

And marketing strategies to en- 
hance profits are in demand. “Most 
companies are trying to focus on a 
more specialized element of their 
markets, to change the nature of their 
product in some way so they can add 
value and charge higher prices,” said 
Mr. Chimerine of Chase Economet- 
rics. 

The search for ways to cut costs is 
intense. “We all got a little bit lazy, 
and now we’re forced to look at each 
expense and figure out what's it doing 
for me,” said Stuart Buchalter, chair- 
man of the Standard Brand Paint 
Company of Torrance, Calif. His 
company has not been able to raise 
prices for 18 months due to competi- 
tion from off- price warehouse stores. 
“We've learned that inventories don’t 
have to grow by 10 percent a year.” 

In fact, the 11th commandment of 
manufacturing companies has be- 
come: hold doym inventories. Instead 
of stocking warehouses full of sup- 
plies twice a year, companies «are 
buying in smaller quantities and buy- 
ing more often. Their goal is to only 
have as much on hand as they need 
immediately, and to avoid tying up 
excess capital. 

While the cost-cutting efforts by 
many companies are-improving their 
balance sheet, the moves hurt suppli- 
ers. David Dibner, chairman of Bur- 
ndy, the Connecticut electrical con- 
nector maker, said his customers 
were obsessed with materials man- 
agement. “They want quicker de- 
livery, and they only want me to ship 
for their immediate production 
needs/' he said. “That means I'm 
running a smaller production line, 
and it’s less economical.** 


Ted Turner succeeded in acquiring 
MGM/UA in a complicated 91-5 bil- 
lion deal in which he will resell United 
Artists la Kirk Kerkorlan for 9500.000. 
Mr. Turner adds a film studio to his 
media empire and, through MGM's 
huge film library, assures that his su- 
perstation WTBS will have continued 
access to movies. Mr. Kerkorian gets 
tighter control over the United Artists 
unit, which he could use as a base for 
other acquisitions. 


Beatrice's chairman was ousted in 
a move (hat analysts believe will be 
beneficial in the long run. James L. 
Dun was replaced by William W. 
Granger Jr., whose own tenure is con- 
sidered by most to be transitional be- 
cause he is 66 years old. Analysts said 
that Mr. Dutt’s style had caused ex- 
cessive turnover, and that he had not 
done enough to assimilate the varied 
segments of the company's business. 


A leveraged buyout of MTV for 9471 
million was offered by Forstmann 
Little and the music channel's man- 
agement. Warner Communications 
then approved a plan to buy out 
American Express, its partner. in 
two-thirds of MTV, for 9450 million. 
But Viacom has complicated matters 
even further. It wants to buy the cable 
music channel, too. and offered 9310 
million for Warner Amex’s stake in 
MTV. If Warner Amex agrees. Via- 
com also would get the right to ac- 
quire the 50 percent of Warner Amex 
that Warner Communications says it 
will buy from American Express. The 
end result is likely to be a sale, rather 
than a buyout, of MTV. 


The Treasury sold a record 921.75 
billion in new notes and bonds, and in- 
vestors responded well, fueling a 
modest rally. But trading was at 
times erratic. The announcement of a 
91 .3 billion increase in the money sup- 
ply had no effect. 

Slocks fell broadly, including a 
21 .73- point nosedive on Tuesday. By 
the end of the week, the Dow had lost 
32.26 points, to close at 1.320.79. 


BankAmerica cut its dividend for 
the first time in more than 50 years. 
The move, which reduces the divi- 
dend to 20 cents a share, from 38 
cents, will save the bank 9109 million 
a year. BankAmerica had been pay- 
ing out 86 percent of its earnings on 
dividends, far above the industry 
norm, and a 9338 million second-quar- 
ter loss meant that its eamings would 
not cover the 


L. F. Rothschild rejected a take- 
over offer from General Felt, but re- 
aligned its organization. Rothschild's 
biggest stockholder. J. Rothschild of 
London, apparently favored a 
planned public offering to a takeover. 
Analysis said the General Felt bid 
shook the company, and (hat Roth- 
schild will now bolster earnings and 
revitalize management. 
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Leucadla bid again for National In- 
tergroup. offering 935 a share, or 9750 
million, for the metals and financial 
company. Leucadia has been twice 
rebuffed in proxy fights, but now says 
it will pay cash tf National Intergroup 
completes its sale of First Nationwide 
Financial to Ford Motor, and stops its 
purchase of Permian. 


The buyout of Mary Kay Cosmetics 
is in (rouble. Republicbank of Dallas 
backed out of its tentative agreement 
to provide 945 million toward (he 
deal, being arranged by Mary Kay 
Ash and her son, Richard Rogers. 
Ana lysis believe the bank was irked 
that it had not been asked to be the 
lead bank. 


A bailout of the Bowery Savings 
Bank may be planned by Warren E. 
Buffett. Laurence A. Tisch and Rich- 
ard Ravitch. Mr. Buffett is the chair- 
man of Berkshire Hathaway, Mr. 
Tisch is chairman of Loews, and Mr. 
Ravitch is the former director of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. 


Gulf Canada will sell some of its re- 
fining and marketing assets to Petro- 
Canada for $500 million. Olympia & 
York bought Gulf Canada’s assets 
from Chevron last week. 


Carl C. I calm appeared to win his 
bid for control of T.W.A., but Texas 
Air was not giving up. Mr. Icahn of- 
fered $24 a share — topping the $23 of- 
fer from Texas Air that was origi- 
nally accepted by T.W.A. — and has 
amassed 45.5 percent of T.W.A. stock. 
As added insurance. Mr. Icahn has 
also played on union employees’ fears 
of the anti-union tactics of Frank A. 
Lorenzo. Texas Air’s chairman, by 
negotiating pacts that would cut 
T.W.A.'s labor costs and give the 
workers a stake in the company. 
Texas Air struck back with a $26- 
a-share offer, but analysts said it is 
just a matter of time before Mr. 
Icahn takes control. 


Saul P. Steinberg gained control of 
Frank B. Hall, the big insurance 
broker, when its top officer, Albert J. 
Tahmoush, resigned. Mr. Steinberg 
used his 20 percent of the company’s 
stock to force out Mr. Tahmoush. 


■ Columbia Gas offered to pay its gas 
producers S800 million to revise its 
take-or-pay contracts. The company 
wants the contracts to more closely 
reflect market prices. The revisions 
would also ease the financial burden 
on Columbia from its court-ordered 
biliion-dollar refund program. 


Miscellanea. Home buyers will 
have to have a larger down payment 
or meet stricter Fannie Mae mort- 
gage rules Liggett & Myers lost a 

lucrative generic cigarette contract 
to Brown & Williamson. 

Merrill Perlman 
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Hiding the War in the White House 


When war comes, warned Senator Hiram John- 
son in 1919, truth is the first casualty. The maxim 
applies to Nicaragua. America’s covert war there 
has filled a whole hospital — and yet more evasion 
and deception came to light just last week. 

When it began in 1981, this war was described as 
strictl> internal affair. When C.I.A. complicity 
could no longer be denied, the Administration ex- 
plained it was necessary to cut off an alleged arms 
flow from leftist Nicaragua to El Salvador. That 
story began to totter in 1984 when Nicaragua’s har- 
bors were mined to scare away neutral shipping. 
Even that mining was falsely ascribed to “contra” 
rebels; its authors were American. 

Then followed the infamous contra manual, 
ghost-written by a C.I.A. operative, counseling 
political murder. This ugly business, at first denied, 
was finally blamed on overzealousness. Next came 
the scary report that Soviet ships were carrying 
high-performance MiG’s to Nicaragua, a false 
alarm- attributed to a faulty leak. 

Now comes the news that for a year, the overt 
covert war has been supervised by a military aide 
on the President's National Security Council staff. 
The officer met frequently in Central America with 
rebel leaders, exerted “tactical influence” on their 
operations, and directed private donors to them. At 
the least these responsibilities make him a coordi- 
nator; at the most, a field marshal. 

To understand why this news carries such a 
pungent odor, recall that Congress — the Republi- 
can Senate as well as the Democratic House — tried 
urgently to end covert American management of 
this war. It ordered a cutoff last. November of all 
C.I.A. funding or involvement in the contra insur- 
gency. 

That ban was partly lifted in June. While stifl 
barring a C.I.A. role, Congress ambivalently ap- 
proved $27 million in “humanitarian aid,” to keep 
the contra effort alive. Meanwhile, supervision had 
already been shifted to the N.S.C. to give President 
Reagan “plausible deniability" of continued C.I.A 


involvement, as one insider explained to Joel Brink- 
ley and Shirley Christian of The Times. 

Plausibly deniable or not, the President insists 
that no laws have been broken. That's true, but only 
in the most technical sense. Congress said no to the 
secret war. To shift conduct of these activities to the 
National Security Council is a sly, even a cynical 
evasion. The arrangement, says Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, President Carter’s Director of Central In- 
telligence, is "most improper.” 


A Government that routinely deceives its peo- 
ple invariably winds up deceiving itself. Does the 
White House really know what is being done in 
America’s name in Nicaragua? Only last week, one 
overzealous rebel group seized and then liberated 29 
American peace activists near the Costa Rican 
frontier. 

' Ducking the truth about Nicaragua has become 
habitual. Witness the devastating memoir of a for- 
mer contra leader, Edgar Chamorro, in The New 
Republic. He was recruited in 1982 by an American 
who claimed to speak “in the name of the United 
States.” He quit two years later feeling he had been 
used and misled. By Mr. Chamorro’s account, the 
rebel leadership was handpicked by the C.I.A. and 
coached in how to give deceptive testimony to Con- 
gress. He found it “was standard contra practice to 
kill Sandinista prisoners and collaborators,” a prac- 
tice he did his best to change. 

What’s most dismaying about all these decep- 
tions is that they distract from the hard choices in 
dealing with Managua’s provocations: Instead of a 
reasoned case for a plausible policy, the Adminis- 
tration has chosen to mask war with whoppers, all 
the while condemning the Sandinistas as liars. 

The Administration intends now to move super- 
vision of the secret war into the State Department, 
not for reasons of face but space. The bureau over- 
seeing this White House war will be called — what 
else? — the Agency for Humanitarian Assistance. 


It sounds so simple and sensible. New York has 
a housing shortage. The city owns almost 6,000 
abandoned residential buildings. Some New York- 
ers clamor for the right to rehabilitate them and re- 
turn them to the tax rolls in exchange for ownership. 
Why not let them do so? 

Yet to city officials, it isn’t that simple. Those 
arguing for the chance to earn a home with their 
personal labor — sweat equity — are also squatters, 
who have broken into the vacant buildings they 
would renovate. 

Let them take advantage, city officials say, of 
programs already in place to channel sweat equity. 
Yet those alternatives have been long in coming and 
fall far short of the demand. The longer the city 
delays expanding them, the more compelling be- 
comes the squatters' case. 

Some squatting is inevitable in a housing mar- 
ket as tight as New York’s. In most cases, squatters 
are interested only in temporary shelter. In the 
East New York section of Brooklyn, however, 
Acorn, the Association of Community Organizations 
for Reform Now, has turned squatting into a tactic 
for would-be urban homesteaders. 

Since June 15, squatters have moved into 25 va- 
cant, city-owned buildings in the area. Last week. 
State Senator Thomas Bartosiewicz joined in the 
takeover of one building. “The houses are sitting 
here. They've been sitting here for years,” said 


Louise Stanley, chairman of Acorn. "Just a chance 
— that’s all we’re asking.” 

For some, the chance is already available. Last 
year, the city auctioned 78 buildings in East New 
York, 23 of them for $5,000 or less and with the city 
providing T/z percent mortgages. Another 33 build- 
ings were sold by lottery in a pilot program. For 
$250, each buyer got a building and a city-backed re- 
habilitation loan for up to $35,000 at 3 percent inter- 
est. Even with those generous terms/city officials 
say, they had to go through 250 applicants to come 
up with 33 who seemed genuinely willing and able. 

Housing officials correctly point out that it 
takes more than sweat to rehabilitate abandoned 
buildings. An average of $50,000 per unit is needed. ' 
The homesteading program is designed to give 
those who try a realistic chance. That concern is 
commendable, but it can become an excuse. Bu- 
reaucrats are paid to be cautious; homesteaders 
have to take risks. The housing department says its 
homesteading plan will be expanded soon, but can- 
not say how much. In any case, the expansion will 
be limited by the city’s ability to provide rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

Why should a potential homesteader's risk-tak- 
ing be limited by the city’s ability to underwrite his 
success? Why not simply sell for $250 the right to try 
to fix up a building? The homesteaders, after all, 
are asking for "just a chance." 


Apartheid’s Long, Gnarled Roots in South Africa 


To the Editor: 

Growing international disapproval 
of apartheid has isolated South Africa 
fiom the rest of the world in a way 
analogous to the position of the South 
before the American Civil War. 

The antebellum South could not ex- 
tricate itself from a slave system that 
had gone out of date elsewhere. Cap- 
tive of its history, it had no solution 
save to fight and lose the bloodiest 
war the world had ever known. 

There is in South Africa’s apartheid, 
too, much history that needs to be un- 
derstood if apartheid is to be disman- 
tled without violence. To begin, apart- 
had is not a new phenomenon that ap- 
peared only at the end of World War II. 
It goes back more than 300 years to 
1652, when the first Dutch settlers ar- 
rived at the site of Cape Town. 


Within a couple of years, the Dutch 
had instituted “separate develop- 
ment” by planting a hedge to keep out 
the indigenous population. Chattel 
slavery and a form of serfdom soon 
followed; pass laws appeared at the 
beginning of the 19th century; "na- 
tive” reserves for African residence 
were first established in the 1840‘s. 

- Independence for the Union of 
South Africa in 1910 effectively disen- 
franchised the African population. 
This was soon followed by legislation 
establishing segregation in jobs, 
urban residence and freedom of 
movement, as well as land ownership 
and occupation. 

Black workers were systematically 
harassed by parliamentary act and 
police action. Widespread social seg- 
regation by custom and law was ex- 


Spring Hill Was Famous Before Saturn 


To the Editor: . 

Your July 27 news article about 
Spring Hill, Tenn., and the General 
Motors Saturn plant to be built there 
mentions its turo-of-the-oentury re- 
nown as a phosphate boom town, but 
omits the “Spring Hill Affair” of the 
Civil War. 

On the night of Nov. 29, 1864, Gen. 
John M. Schofield of the Union 
marched a retreating army of 29,000 
men through Spring Hill, past a sleep- 
ing Confederate army of 40,000 men 
under Gen. John Bell Hood. The Union 
soldiers even paused to light their 
pipes at the Rebel campfires as they 
marched past, and no alarm was ever 
sounded in the Confederate camp. 

Hood awoke the next morning, furi- 
ous at finding that the Union army, 
which he believed was trapped, had 
passed by him during the night. He 
marched to Franklin, Tenn., threw 
his entire army at the entrenched 
Union forces and in four hours of 
Moody fighting lost 6,252 men, includ- 
ing 12 general officers and 54 regi- 
mental commanders. 

The Spring Hill Affair has always 
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been a mystery to Civil War histo- 
rians. I once had some correspond- 
ence with Bruce Cation, and he said 
the explanation must be that Hood 
and his entire staff were drunk that 
night. Ramsay M. B. Fischer 
Mantoloking, N.J., July 27, 1985 


Moratorium Offers Chance to End Arms Race 


To the Editor: 

"Downhill to the Summit” (editori- 
al, July 31) describes the Soviet mora- 
torium on nuclear testing as “a cyni- 
cal propaganda blast.” It is you who 
plays the cynic. The proposal offers a 
real opportunity to reverse the arms 
race, and it is in the security interests 
of the U.S. to grasp that opportunity. 

You fail to mention that the Soviet 
moratorium invites reciprocation by 
the U..S. and pledges an extension of 
the moratorium 'beyond DeC.3.1 l (f our 
Government replies in kind. ‘Saying, 
as you did. that "a brief pause ... is 
useless” is way off the mark. Surely a 
mutual moratorium might be an ex- 
cellent first step to a comprehensive 
test ban. 

Why is a test ban desirable? 

• A test ban would not depend on 
trust. It is sufficiently verifiable even 
without on-site inspections. Modern 
seismic techniques can distinguish 
earthquakes from underground ex- 
plosions as small as one kiloton. 

• A test ban would impede the 
development of new generations of 
nuclear warheads, including those de- 
signed to power 5 pace-based systems, 
those capable of acting as first-strike 
weapons and those so small and mo- 
bile that future arms-control verifica- 
tion might be rendered impossible. 

• A test ban would not decrease the 
security of any country. 

• A test ban would strengthen the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty. That 
treaty states: 

“Recalling the determination . ... to 
seek to achieve the discontinuance of 
all test explosions for all time and to 
continue to this end . . . Each of the 
parties to the treaty undertakes to 
pursue negotiations in good faith on 
effective measures relating to cessa- 
tion of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date.” 

You seem to have fallen prey to some 


intellectual laziness: if the Russians 
propose something, you seem to say, 
Let's presume it's a hollow ploy. One 
needn’t be pro-Soviet to examine issues 
more closely to see if the interests of 
both societies could be served by a 
coriimon.miUative. CONN NUGENT 
Executive Director 
International Physicians 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
Boston. July 31. 1985 

NewI.R.A. Provision 


To the Editor: 

"Taking Funds Out of an I.R.A.” 
("Your Money,” Business Day, July 
27) describes two new alternatives for 
taking mandatory distributions from 
an I.R.A. at age 7016, available as a 
result of the Retirement Equity Act of 
1984. 

There is an additional alternative 
you omitted. It is now possible to re- 
move funds based on the joint life ex- 
pectancy of the I.R.A. participant 
and a younger non-spouse benefici- 
ary. This allows the I.R.A. partici- 
pant who needs little or no income to 
stretch out the payments, and there- 
fore the taxes, over a longer period. 

But several conditions must be met. 
First, the surviving spouse may not re- 
ceive benefits from the plan; benefits 
will be paid to the named nonspouse 
beneficiary when the I.R.A. owner 
dies. Second, the joint-1 if e-expectancy 
factor may not be recalculated every 
year. Third, at least half the benefit 
must be withdrawn over the single-life 
expectancy of the l.RA. participant . 

Many high -tax-bracket retirees can 
more efficiently manage their I.R.A. 
distribution programs through the 
use of this important new provision of 
the law. Ellen A. B reslow 

New York, July 31, 1985 


amplified by the 1927 act outlawing 
interracial intimacy. TTie objectiv e 
was political, social and economic 
segregation. 

South Africa’s long-lived apartheid 
emerged from social attitudes 
brought by early European settlers, 
who regarded African customs as 
barbaric; hence, social superiority 
and then racial superionty «me » 
be marked by skin color. Prejudice 
was reinforced by a Calvimst faith 
that tended to interpret predestina- 
tion on racial lines, by a widespread 
feeling, of isolation among pioneer 
frontiersmen struggling for survival 
in a wilderness of wild beasts ana 
. primitive people. 

These attitudes bred a fierce sense 
of group loyalty within the Afrikaner 
people,. a self-esteem that was further 
intensified by British colonial re- 
straints during the 19th century. 

Such sentiments are very much 
alive today. The Afrikaner sees him- 
self isolated in a hostile world, the 
protector of a Western civilization 
' that has been abandoned by an effete 
’Europe, surviving under siege, deter- 
mined never to capitulate. 

External pressures like interna- 
tional censure can only intensify the 
mentality of the laager, the camp 
within a circle of wagons; yet it is 
clear that, like the South’s antebel- 
lum slavery, apartheid is a system 
whose day has passed. 

One can scarcely imagine the Afri- 
kaner Government voluntarily shar- 
ing political power with blacks. 
Nevertheless, a way must be found 
to avoid the fate that befell the 
American South. This will require 
statesmanship of a high order from 
black and white, both within South 
Africa and throughout the wider 
world. Robert w. July 

New York, Aug. 1, 1985 
The writer is professor of history at 
Hunter College and the City Univer- 
sity Graduate School. 


A Gold Sanction 

To the Editor: 

South Africa is on the verge of civil 
war. It is a source of shame to many 
Britons that Margaret Thatcher’s 
Government opposes even the mild- 
est sanctions against the P. W. Botha 
regime. The sanctions proposed by 
the United States Congress will serve 
to weaken South Africa and add to the 
Internal pressure on Pretoria, which 
can only hasten the end of apartheid. 
But white these sanctions are potent, 
a yet more powerful weapon lies 
buried in the vaults of Fort Knox. 

Gold is the key to South Africa's 
economic strength. It is the principal 
export and source of Government 
revenue. The world market for gold is 
dominated .fay '.South- Africa, which 
produces, two-thirds of the Don-Com- 
munist world’s gold. Yet this market 
and the price of gold depend crucially 
on the policies of central banks^ 

The U.S. stock of gold is over 8,000 
metric tons. By contrast, the total flow 
of “new gold” from the non-Commu- 
. nist producers amounts to about 1,000 
tons a year. Thus the stock of gold held 
in the U.S. is many times greater than 
the flow of new production, and gold is 
- nothing if not durable. 

If even a small part of that stock 
were disposed of, it would have a 
major effect on the gold price, as the 
International Monetary Fund gold 
sales of the 1970’s demonstrated. A fail 
in the gold price would undermine 
South Africa’s balance of payments 
and the economic strength on which its 
military strength ultimately depends. 

Disposing of gold holdings repre- 
sents the most powerful and effective 
sanction. Unlike trade sanctions, a 
gold sanction cannot be undermined if 
one country does not comply. Gold is 
not a neutral, inert substance of no 
political significance, as bankers and 
jewelers might seem to suggest. Gold, 
which led to the institution of apart- 
heid, provides the economic power to 
destroy it. David Piachaud 

London, July 30, 1985 
The writer teaches at the London 
School of Economics and * Political 
Science. 


Topics 

Injuries Avoided 


Softer Sells 

Most auto companies argue that air 
bags don’t work, and cost too much 
besides. But while they’ve been ar- 
guing, others have been installing 
these automatic crash restraints with 
fine results. 

About 13,000 restraint-equipped 
Merced es-Benzes have been sold thus 
far in America. None of the air bags 
have misfired. And in each of the 11 
crashes in which the devices have de- 
ployed, they have worked as prom- 
ised. Air bags made by the Romeo 
Kojyo Company have been retrofitted 
in 500 state highway patrol cars. In 20 
deployments, some at very high 
speeds, there have been no serious in- 
juries reported. ■' 

Air bags are still expensive; Mer- 
cedes’ “supplemental restraint sys- 
tem” is an $880 option on most 
models. But prices should come down 
within a few years, when Ford, Volvo 
and BMW begin marketing them in 
this country. The best news is the 
progress reported on an air bag de- 
veloped by the Breed Corporation, a 
manufacturer of artillery shell fuses 
for the Army. The Breed bag is trig- 
gered mechanically, rather than elec- 
tronically. According to the Govern- 
ment’s consulting engineers, elimi- 
nating electronic components means 
the Breed air bag could sell for $100. 

Everybody in Detroit knows that 


safety doesn't sell. Could it be that 
everyone in Detroit is wrong, again? 


Living Sculpture 

Few children can resist a sack 
race, few men a tug of war and few 
women the chance to race an egg on a 
spoon to a finish line. But why 12 peo- 
ple entered the contest, held last week 
on the football field at Franklin & 
Marshall College in Lancaster, Pa. — 
the Eastern Apicuiiural Society’s an- 
nual bee beard competition — beats 
us. The 12 were required to stuff their 
ears and noses with cotton and tie tiny 
wire cages containing queen bees 
under their chins. Then they waited 
for 10,000 loosed worker bees to look 
for Big Momma. 

Look they did, and as they joined 
her, the 12 competitors used credit 
cards to shape the clusters of bees 
into beards. The biggest and best 
beard was made by Stephen Conlon of 
Beebe, W. Va. His beard started at 
his hairline (he was wearing a hat) 
and extended a quarter of the way 
down his chest. He liad bee sideburns, 
a bee mustache and a beard of bees 
that reached up to his eyes. His prize 
was $50. He suffered only one bite — 
On his finger— from the well-fed, doc- 
ile worker bees. 

We asked a spectator what she 


‘thought about seeing 12 people grow 
bee beards. “Words escape me,” she 
said. They escape us too. 


Mannerly Mail 

In popular belief, the U.S. Postal 
Service is as impersonal as a zip code 
and as efficient as those stamp ma- 
chines that are always out of order. 
Whai to expect, therefore, when a let- 
ter arrives encased in a transparent 
envelope from the Office of the Dis- 
trict Manager, Postmaster, New 
York, N.Y. 10199-9998? 

Written on the envelope is a mes- 
sage addressed “Dear Postal Cus- 
tomer” that apologizes for the bat- 
tered condition of the letter inside. 
The message goes on: 

"The Postal Service realizes your 
mail is important to you and you have 
every right to expect it to be delivered 
in good condition. Please be assured 
that corrective steps are being taken 
to minimize such damage.” 

Sentiments like that won’t lower 
postal rates, assure prompt delivery 
or repair those stamp machines. But 
when any bureaucracy apologizes, 
It's worth noting. The bashed letter, 
as it happens, was from a bank, 
where no one ever apologizes for long 
lines or the glacial stares of indiffer- 
ent tellers. 


Stop Trashing the Current Crop of New York Police Candidates 


To the Editor: 

Patrick Fenton (“The Way Police 
Exams Used to Be,” Op-Ed, July 27) 
describes how he and his cronies pre- 
pared for a police exam laced with 
questions about displacement of 
'water, square roots and ‘the place- 
ment of commas in saliences. In the 
good old day, the good old boys tu- 
tored one another in the doorways of 
good old Irish saloons. All of this nos- 
talgia is cute, although 1 can’t help 
wondering if any blacks, Hispanic* or 
women were invited into Lhe door- 
ways to join the study groups. 

The whimsy turns sour when Mr. 
Fenton uncritically accepts an allega- 
tion that current police tests are too 
easy. He suggests that “instead of 
lowering standards,” the city should 
provide free tutoring sessions for any- 
one who signed up to take the test. 
With a little checking, Mr. Fenton 
might have discovered that the city 
did provide six weeks of free tutoring 
in several dozen places in all the bor- 
oughs. The attendance averaged 
about 5,000 a week. 

In quick succession, Mr. Fenton 
then suggests that academic stand- 
ards have been lowered, that less- 
qualified people are being hired as po- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters . . 


lice officers and that the city is suffer- 
ing because of it. His solution is to 
bring candidates “up to” the level 
necessary to pass the old tests. 
Presumably, this means knowing all 
about the 100-pound block of ice. least 
common denominators and commas. 
He suggests this, having, conceded 
that he and his buddies had no idea 
why this knowledge would help them 
be better cops. 

The “good old days” were anything 
but. The tests that screened candi- 
dates for such jobs as police officer 
provided virtually none of the quality 
control Mr, Fenton seeks. Further, 
these tests acted as unfair obstacles 
to those who were not invited to join 
the doorway-tutoring sessions or did 
not have the money to go to the Dele- 
hanty Institute. 

The police test is alive and well. It 
doesn’t have blocks of ice or least com- 
mon denominators anymore. It does 


test memory, reasoning, spatial rela- 
tions and verbal ability. Most candi- 
dates for today’s test can see that test 
items are related to the work for which 
they are applying. The candidates 
want to be cops for many of the same 
reasons that Mr. Fenton’s buddies 
wanted to be cops. It is still "a way 
out” to many. They study just as hard 
and have at least as much talent as the 
Park Slope crowd of the 50*s. 

It is time to stop the casual trashing 
of current Police Academy candi- 
dates. They are motivated and able, 
and, once they finish their academy 
training, will provide the city with a 
level of prot&tionand dedication that 
is equal to that provided by the “oM- 
timera.” Frank J. Landy 

University Park, Pa., July 29, 1985 
The writer, an Industrial and orgarri- 

zalional psychologist at Pennsylvania 

State University, developed the New 
York City police examination. 
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America’s Doomed Mideast Policy 


By Irving Kxistol 


American policy in the Middle East 

is beaded, willfully and witlessly, to- 
ward a fiasco. But there are grounds 
for optimism: the policy may col- 
lapse before It gets too far down that 
road. 

The “peace process” to which the 
State Department has committed it- , 

' self involves bringing Israel cm the 
one hand, Jordan and the Palestin- 
ians on the other, to the negotiating 
table. There, it is hoped, they will ar- 
rive at a settlement of the future of 
the West Bank — or Judea and Sa- 
maria, as most Israelis now call it. 

Arriving at that table will not be 
easy- Israel is publicly committed to 
negotiations — but only if the question 
of Palestinian representation can be 
settled, ft is a knotty question. Israel 
will not accept Arabs who, in its opin- 
ion, have links to the Palestine Liber- 
ation Orga n ization. Jordan, however, 
cannot omit such Arabs since it is 
committed — along with all other 
Arab governments — to the thesis 
that the P.L.O. is the only valid repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people. In 
additi o n, Jordan keeps suggesting 
that the Soviet Union be brought into 
the -negotiations. In Amman's view, 
this is the only way to nullify Syria's 
adamant opposition to any such talks. 
But Soviet participation is utterly 
unacceptable to both Israel and the 
United States, since it would open the 
door to all kinds of new mischief. 

So it is unlikely that the “peace pro- 
cess’’ will ever reach the stage where 
Israelis and Jordanians and Palestin- 
ians sit down and begin to negotiate. 
That is good news. For those negotia- 
tions, which would inevitably begin 
with much fanfare and high expecta- 
tions, would certainly fail, leaving an 
of us worse off than we were before. 

The reason failure is so certain Is 
that there is no imaginable outcome 
that could be acceptable to both Is- 
rael and Jordan. Events have simply 
outstripped the State Department's 
“peace process." which is based on 
assumptions developed many years 
ago. Those assumptions are no longer 
congruent with Middle East realities. 

The key assumption is that Israeli- 
Jordanian negotiations will result in 
Israel’s trading territory in exchange 
for a peace treaty, and that Jordan 
will then recognize Israel’s “right to 
exist. "This has always been the solu- 
tion envisaged by the United Nations. 
For a long time, it was the solution 
proposed by. Israel and rejected by 
the Arab states. It is still the solution 
desired and advocated by our State 
Depar tm ent. But it is. by now, an 
anachr onism. 

There is, to begin with, the problem 
of Jerusalem. The 1967 war, in which 
Jordan partiapated^djesfpte Israeli 
and Ajtiericari ixr 'sjay out, res’ I 
sulte^a w the^TOa^^OTuisfc6n’of' c ' * 
East'J^iiSalbnP^he^’oid city,” with 
its holy places). No Israeli Govern- 
ment will ever — no matter what — 
return this portion of Jerusalem to 
Arab rule. No Jordanian Govern- 
ment, and no Palestinian body, will 
ever — no matter what — recognize 
Jerusalem as an Israeli city. There is 

frying Kristof is .profe ss or of social 
thought at' New York University's 
graduate school of business and co- 
editor of The Public interest. . 
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simply no room for compromise here. 

Still, one supposes that Israel and 
Jordan, recognizing that an agree- 
ment on Jerusalem is impossible, just 
might relegate this issue to some fu- 
ture agenda and proceed to a discus- 
sion of the West Bank. That discus- 
sion, it is easy to predict, ..would also 
get nowhere. For Jordan cannot ac- 
- cept anything less than a return of the 
entire West Bank to Arab rule; if it 
did. it would be universally de- 
nounced in the Arab world as a traitor 
to the Arab cause. At the same time, 
no Israeli Government can possibly 
return the entire West Bank to Arab 
rule — for two reasons. 

The first reason has to do with mili- 
tary security. The so-called “high 
ground" of the West Bank — a hilly, 
relatively thinly populated area with 
some 40,000 Arabs, adjacent to Is- 
rael's narrow "waist," and constitut- 
ing perhaps 15 percent of the West 
Bank — is almost universally ac- 
cepted in Israel as an area over which 
Israel must retain military, if not 
political, control. 

After* all, Jordan, has always in the 
past joined in Arab wars against Is- 
rael, and “peace treaties ,I .in the Arab 
world, even among Arab states, have 
never been taken too seriously by 
anyone. Such treaties come and go 
quite casually, while Israel's vulner- 
able geography is a permanent con- 



cern of the Israeli nation. Many 
“peace plans" have been proposed by 
many Israelis of differing opinions. 
None that fails to continue Israeli 
military control of the “high ground" 
is taken seriously. 

The second reason is even more im- 
portant. It concerns the future of Is- 
raeli “settlements" on the West 
Bank. These settlements have at- 
tracted much publicity, but it has 
been focused mainly on the relatively 
small encampments by religious and 
nationalist zealots in the midsl of 
Arab-populated areas. It is these set- 
tlements, in particular, that have pro- 
voked terrorism and counterterror- 
ism. But they involve, in total, only a 
couple of thousand Israelis and have 
the sympathy of only a minority of the 
Israeli public. They could indeed be 
negotiated away, although noL easily. 

The settlements that do count are 
not really "settlements" at all. They 
are the newly constructed suburbs 
within commuting distance of Is- 
rael's major cities — Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, Haifa — but located, technical- 
ly, on the West Bank. (The largest 
such suburb is just seven miles from 
the center of Jerusalem.) These are 
ordinary Israeli towns, with pleasant 
garden apartments, supermarkets, 
banks and populations that ride buses 
to work in the nearest Israeli city. 
These suburban towns were con- 
structed in areas where relatively 
few Arabs live, and nothing that hap- 
pens in these places makes headlines. 
Their total population, about 30.000, is 
growing rapidly. The area they en- 
compass amounts to. another 10 to,l£ 
.percent of the West Bank. 

- In- short. Israel has already an- 
nexed some adjacent areas of the 
West Bank. It is giving this territory 
(or has already given it) a Jewish 
majority, and no political party or 
faction in Israel (except the Commu- 
nists) will waste breath in negotiating 
its status. Similarly, no Israeli party 
or faction will negotiate away mili- 
tary control of the "high ground." 

Does anyone, including the State 
Department, seriously think that Jor- 
dan and the Palestinians could sit 


The solution 
sought by 
the U.S. is an 
anachronism 


down and negotiate about Israeli 
military control of a significant part 
of the West Bank? Does anyone seri- 
ously think that Jordan and the Pales- 
tinians could accept outright Israeli 
annexation (already accomplished de 
facto ) of 10 to 15 percent of the West 
Bank? Had Jordan and the Palestin- 
ians agreed to negotiate 10 years ago. 
things might have been different. To- 
day, their agenda and the Israeli 
agenda have diverged dramatically. 

Then why pursue negotiations that 
can only collapse into acrimony and 
even greater tension? The plain truth 
is that, as things now stand, there is 
no peacemaking role for the State De- 
partment to play in the Middle East. 
It should wait and watch and be pa- 
tient. A peaceful settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute has eluded 
American policy for almost four dec- 
ades now. All the evidence suggests 
that no kind of turning point is at 
hand. □ 


Washington 

I n our last gioorn-and-doom install- 
ment, Captain Reagan was at the 
bridge, smiling amiably into the 
fog. as the ship of state headed 
straight for the iceberg of a second- 
term, l rill ion -dollar deficit. 

Since that time, the sharp-pencil 
boys have been in to see the President 
to tell him that the $50 billion .suppos- 
edly cut from next year's budget is a 
phantom, and that the deficit is now 
projected to go over $200 billion. 
Worse, even that figure is based on 
the expectation of a surge in the rate 
of growth to 5 percent for the rest of 
the year. If that turns out to be rosy, 
which is likely, the real level of red 
ink will rise over a quarter trillion. 

This recalls a routine by the co- 
median Red Buttons. He told of a bare 
dinner table in his youth, with the 
family dressed in overcoats because 

they couldn't afford heat, and the 
mother dividing the half-loaf of stale 
bread among a dozen kids, who swept 
up and ate the crumbs. "Then," he 
said, "then came the Depression!" 

If economic growth drops to zero or 
below sometime in the next year — no 
depression, but the kind of downturn 
that is at least a real possibility — 
then revenues would plunge. Govern- 
ment spending would have to in- 
crease, and we would be in the soup 
kitchen without the soup: We would 
be borrowing money at a rate to 
alarm the sunniest growth-nik- 
When asked about this in private by 
top Republicans. Mr. Reagan gets out 
a pencil and draws his favorite graph, 
and the lines intersect and the budget 
is balanced somewhere over the ice- 
berg. Then he adds, more realistically, 
"I’m really bleeding up there." 

That means he understands that 
most Republican senators blame him 
for failing to support them in cutting 
entitlements. These Republicans, 
mostly conservatives, do not relish 
campaigning next year on the slogan 
“In the Iasi five years, we’ve doubled 
the national debt." 

The President knows he has been led 
up the Rose Garden path twice by Tip 
O’Neill. Three years ago, James Baker 
told him a deal with Tip had been set: 
$3 in spending reductions for every new 
tax dollar raised. But Mr. Reagan was 
double-crossed; the lax increases went 
in without the spending reductions. He 
remembers that vividly. 

Last month, he was had again: At 
the famous meeting under the old oak 
tree behind the White House, with jets 
roaring overhead. Speaker O’Neill said 
there could be no cost-of-living adjust- 
ment reductions. The President agreed 
to take that off the table if — if — 
that reduction could be replaced by 


Howto 
steer 
around it 


some other nondefense reduction. 

Tip took the COLA concession and 
pretended never to have heard the 
“if.” making the President appear to 
be a weak demagogue, and leaving his 
reputation as a cost -cut ter “bleeding" 
among more responsible Republicans. 

As a result of these two visits to 
Tip's Cleaners. Mr. Reagan now must 
deal with a Treasury hemorrhage. 
Next month, when the Senate must 
raise the debt ceiling before Federal 
checks go out, he will be embarrassed 
on the deficit issue by his own kind . 

How does he get out of this bind be- 
fore the monster deficit ceases to be an 
abstraction and becomes a gut issue of 
“What are we doing to our children?" 

Long range, he will press for a bal- 
anced budget amendment. Liberals 
dismiss this as rhetorical pap. but all 

other methods have failed: Mr. Rea- 
gan, Majority Leader Dole and others 
will stump Michigan next month to 
get the 33d state to pass a call for a 
constitutional convention to mandate 
budget sanity. If it comes down to 
only one state shy or forcing the 
greatest weakening of Congress in 200 
years. Congress will pass that 
amendment, averting a convention 
by accomplishing its purpose, and at 
least the next Administration will be 
forced to stop the hemorrhage. 

Short range, the President will 
have to rely on Democrat Daniel Ros- 
tenkowski, chairman of the once- 
powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee. "Rosty” has been in that 
seat for five years and no tax bill 
bears his imprint yet. 

Now is Rusty's chance to seize tax 
simplification: With Reagan encour- 
agement. he is likely to scrap the 
capita] gains reduction, permit state 
and local interest deductions but with 
a cap on the total permitted each tax- 
payer, and use a relatively painless 
oil import fee to change the present 
slight bias toward tax retraction into a 
bias in the other direction. 

The result would be a who-me?- 
tax-increase without Republican fin- 
ger-pointing, bound tightly to a no- 
fault entitlement reduction without 
Democratic hand-wringing. That 
change of course leads to salvation. 
The current course takes us smack 
into the iceberg. fj 


How to Account for Baseball 


Keeping America's Pledge 


No Negotiations 
With the PLO! 




By George Sorter 


The baseball strike is over, a wel- 
come development. But questions lin- 
ger. Chief among these is how mix* 
money the owners of the 26 major 
league teams are really losing. 

It was the owners’ claim that they 
were suffering huge losses that, as 
much as anything else, provoked the 
two-day strike. They proposed vari- 
ous devices to contain the rapid rise 
in player salaries, which the players 
naturally resisted. Fortunately, these 
issues have now been resolved, but 
It’s worth reviewing the bottom-line 
issue of profit and loss, partly be- 
cause it’s fundamental to the future of 
the game, and partly because, to 
most fans, it was the most baffling 
issue in the negotiations. 

The owners originally produced fig- 
ures showing collective losses of $65 
million annually, a figure later re- 
duced to $43 million. The players said 
the owners were in fact making a 
profit of $9 million. This was not only 
con fu si n g but also raised serious 
doubts about the sanity of the ac- 
countants who prepared the figures 
and the economists who interpreted 
them. 

Actually, each figure was legiti- 
mate. But each also described some- 
thing different, thus giving credence 
to the old adage that if all of the 

- world's economists were laid end to 
end they still couldn’t decide what in- 
come meant, while at the same time 
unmasking the conceit that complex 
economic activities can be unaxnbi- 
gousiy quantified in a single number. 

The ownprs* .figure of a $65 million 
loss was the total loss of all baseball 
clubs, according to tfie audited finan- 
cial statements of each club. It in- 
cluded interest expense and the re- 
sults of non-baseball operations that 
some of the dubs engage in. If, cor- 
rectly, you eliminate interest, be- 
cause it does hot result from 'activi- 
ties o*r the baseball field, and if you 
diminafee non-baseball operations, 
you arrive at the $43 minion loss fig-^ 
ure. the .99 million profit that the 
playeis cite is not really a profit but 

. Geo^ Souris pi^essoro/occoiint- 
i/tgl taxation and business law at the 
New. York i/m'versity School of Busi- 
ness. 


rather the excess of current cash re- 
ceipts over current cash disburse- 
ments. 

When the owners asked me to inter- 
pret the. figures to arrive at a number 
that most realistically describes the 
result of baseball operations. I found 
that the best answer was none of the 
above. 

The owners’ $43 million loss figure 
properly excludes interest. But it in- 
cludes certain other, items that do not 
best describe economic reality on the 
field. The principal item I eliminated 
is called “initial roster deprecia- 
tion." When a ball club is bought, up 
to 50 percent of the purchase price is 
allocated to an asset that represents 
the players. When people are treated 
as assets, human mortality is recog- 
nized by reducing, or amortizing, that 
asset through an expense called, in 
this case, “initial roster deprecia- 
tion." 


The industry 
is losing 
money, but 
how much? 


Since this expense arises only when 
a dub is bought and ownership 
changes, I considered it an expense 
attributable to changes in ownership 
. and not to baseball . operations. I 
therefore reduced the loss by the 
amount of “initial roster depreda- 
tion." After making adjustments for 
this item as well as others that were 
not directly related to baseball opera- : 
lions, I arrived at a $27 million total 
loss for all 28 teams — roughly a $1 
million average loss per team. These 
were hard losses, representing the ex- 
cess of cash spent or to be spent as a 
result of baseball operations over and 
above the cash received from base- 
ball operations. 

How can this $27 million loss be - 
reconciled with the players’ figure or 
a $9 million profit? The $9 million rep- 
resents the difference between money 

received and spent in 1984. The 
proper comparison, however, is to 


look at the difference between reve- 
nue and expenses, rather than re- 
ceipts and expenditures. There is an 
important distinction here. Revenues 
include not only money received in a 
given year — 1984. in this case — but 
also money that will be received in 
the future as a result of 1984 opera- 
tions. Similarly, expenses represent 
not only cash paid out during 1984 but 
also funds that are committed to be 
paid out in the future as a result of 
current operations. 

A good example is deferred com- 
pensation. which accounts for much 
of the difference between a $27 mil- 
lion loss and a $9 million profit. Let’s 
take a player and call him Casey. 
Casey’s contract pays some of his sal- 
ary now and defers the rest into the 
future when his playing days are 
over. But part of that deferred salary 
must be counted as current cost, be- 
cause the owner must set aside 
enough money now that, with accu- 
mulated interest, will guarantee 
Casey his payments in the year 2000. 
Casey plays in 1984 and generates 
revenue in 1984. That revenue must 
be sufficient to provide for his salary 
in the year 2000. If not. he will' either 
not get paid or the players in the year 
2000 will be stepping up to the plate to 
support Casey rather than them- 
selves. 

Because the various figures are in- i 
deed reconcilable, we can,' after all, - 
account for baseball. Unfortunately, 
that accounting is a bleak one. The in- 
dustry is losing money and clubs are 
clearly not owned to achieve satisfac- 
tory financial returns. There must be 
psychic returns that make people 
want to own ball clubs. The critical 
question is whether these psychic re- 
turns will continue to be sufficient to 
compensate for large and growing 
financial losses. 

The answer to that question re- 
quires a type of analysis I won’t un- 
dertake because 1 have an agreement 
with my wife, a psychotherapist, that 
if she doesn't practice financial 
analysis I won’t practice psychoa- 
nalysis. Baseball is such a marvel- 
lous game that l have to believe it 
won’t be savaged by those who have 
must at stake. But then I am an in- 
curable optimist — as a- lifelong Cub 
fan. I’ve had to be. And everyone 
knows there is no accounting for a 
Cub fan. □ 


On July 8 President Reagan included 
Yasir Arafat’s PLO in a list of “the world’s 
most vicious terrorist groups.” 

Yet today there is mounting pressure on 
the White House to legitimize terrorism by 
inviting the PLO and its parent body, the 
Palestine National Council, into the Middle 
East peace process. 

The PLO's Bloody Record 
of Terrorism 

On April 20. while Yasir Arafal was sup- 
posedly preparing for peace negotiations. 
PLO terrorists were intercepted at sea 
before they could carry out their orders to 
blow up the Israel Ministry of Defense in 
Tel Aviv and kill as many Israeli civilians as 
possible. So far this year there have been 
58 PLO terrorist attacks around the world. 

The purpose? “To purge the Zionist 
presence from Palestine” (Article 15 of the 
Palestinian National Covenant).* 'Fhal Cove- 
nant—the PLO’s blueprint for Israel’s 
destruction — was written and adopted by 
the Palestine National Council. 

There is no difference between the PLO 
and the PNC. Both advocate "armed strug- 
gle" (Article 9). Both are represented on 


Arafat’s list of candidates to take part in the 
proposed U.S. -Jordanian- Palestinian talks. 

Ear from disa vowing the Covenant or the 
actions it calls for. Yasir Arafat continues his 
policy of violence by word and deed with mon- 
ey from Saudi Arabia and arms from Moscow. 

He boasts of his alliance with the Hezbol- 
lah, the Shi’ite terrorists who hijacked TWA 
847 and murdered an American serviceman 
in cold blood. His chief lieutenant has just 
visited Libya’s dictator, Muammar Qaddafi, 
to strengthen Libvan-PLO ties. 

From America he seeks legitimacy, 
knowing that any recognition from our 
country will prevent moderate Palestinian 
Arabs from coming forward. 

Destroying Credibility, 

Killing Peace 

The surest way to destroy American 
credibility is to break a pledge to a friend 
and ally. Washington must not violate its 
Memorandum of Understanding with Israel 
by dealing with the PI-0 or the PNC. 

The surest way to doom the chances of 
peace is to invite terrorists to the negotiat- 
ing table. Washington must not meet with 
those who vow to dismember Israel. 
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Are Films Ready for Real Orientals? 


By DAVID HWANG 


I t was at the movies that my father 
first saw America. In Shanghai 
cinemas he watched “North by 
Northwest" and “It's a Wonderful 
Life,” whetting his appetite to 
cross an ocean. Years later, as his 
Chinese- American son, I sat in south' 
em California theaters, and saw an 
America that did not include me — an 
exciting land, a romantic land, but 
not my land. 

On the few occasions when people 
who looked like me appeared on the 
screen, it was a foreigner who was on 
display. These Orientals spoke Eng- 
lish like goofy children. Leaving the 
theater, I imagined ail eyes upon me, 
wondering If I had helped shoot down 
John Wayne. 

This month brings the opening of 
two new movies portraying, at least 
in part, the lives of Asians in America 
— Wayne Wang's “Dim Sum : A Little 
Bit of Heart” and Michael Cimino's 
"Year of the Dragon." “Dim Sum" 

, explores the relationships within a 
Chinese-American family in San 
Francisco; "Year of the Dragon" 
looks at gang warfare in New York's 
Chinatown. 

Will these films represent a depar- 
ture from past portrayals of Asians in 

David Hwang is a playwright 
whose works include "FOB,” ” The 
Dance and the Railroad” and “ Rich 
Relations, " which is scheduled to be 
presented in New York this season. 


the cinema? And how tar has Holly- 
wood come toward bringing to the 
screen three-dimensional Asian char- 
acters? 

To answer the second question, one 
must begin by differentiating be- 
tween films that are simply about 
Asians and those that truly concern 
Asian-Americans. There are quite a 
* few of the former, due partly to the 
long history of United States military 
involvement in Asia. But there are 
only a handful of the latter, reflecting 
the fact that even a third-generation 
Chinese-American, for example, is 
still considered something of a for- 
eigner. When 1 tell people i am from 
Los Angeles, some of them still ask, 
“Yes, but where are you really 
from?” I am hungry for films that 
recognize the reality of my world. 

Among the earliest Asian film stars 
were Anna May Wong and Sessue 
Hayakawa. Miss Wong often por- 
trayed characters of mystery and 
dark sexuality, as in “Shanghai Ex- 
press.” Her persona is consistent 
with the movies' portrayal of Asian 
women as feminine to an extreme. 
She is more than sexual — she is a 
mistress of erotic arts. She is more 
than manipulative — she is the dowa- 
ger empress. She is the ultimate 
earth mother, possessing 5,000 years 
of wisdom. The familiar madonna- 
whore dilemma, translated into 
Oriental terms, makes ail women ei- 
ther lotus blossoms or dragon ladies. 

Hayakawa was a silent-film star 
and matinee idol who rose to stardom 
with “The Cheat" and enjoyed a long 
career that culminated in his por- 


trayal of the camp commander in 
“Bridge Over the River Kwai." As an 
example of an Asian male in the cine- 
ma, Hayakawa is atypical. In his si- 
lent films, he presents Japanese men 
with Valentino-like charisma and sex 
appeal, a view that has rarely been 
duplicated. If the Asian female is 
typed as feminine to the point of cari- 
cature. her male equivalent has been 
systematically emasculated by 
American media. The roles usually 
associated with Oriental men are 
feminine ones: cooks, hauseboys, 
laundrymen. Over the years, Asian 
men have gone from being laboring 
coolies to technical coolies: the white 
lab coat, the pocket calculator and 
the business suit are among our 
images in the 80's. 

Asian men are sympathetic when 
they are unthreatening to white men. 
Gunga Din is so attached to his white 
idols that he does what a good lotus 
blossom should — he dies in. the serv- 
ice of the Caucasians. Aslan men can 
often be acceptable if they are liter- 
ally children. Hence, the only sympa- 
thetic nonwhite in “Indiana Jones and 
' the Temple of Doom" is a Chinese 
boy. Short Round. 

The most popular Asian male of the 
movies of an earlier day was prob- 
ably Charlie Chan. But though he was 
often cleverer than both his adver- 
saries and his fellow detectives, he, 
too. was unthreatening to white men. 
The image, that of a dumpy, middle- 
aged man who tended to speak lines 
straight out of a fortune cookie, was 
benign. That he was mostly played by 
white actors in yellow face is the 


Vitality Without Popularity 
For Country-Music’s Women 


By JOHN ROCKWELL 

O n the country-music sales 
chart of the Billboard 
magazine most recent to 
this writing, the top 13 
positions are occupied by 
men. Given the prominence of weepy 
sentimentality in country music’s his- 
tory. this suggests that the macho- 
outlaw movement may have gone too 
far. Perhaps the paucity of women at 
the top of the charts just now is a 
mere coincidence. If it isn't, it sug- 
gests a musical genre in deep trouble. 

A glance at some of the younger 
women country performers with new 
record releases indicates that there is 
still plenty of artistic vitality on the 
distaff side. There are a couple of fer- 
vent and appealing traditionalists, a 
couple of singer-songwriters stretch- 
ing (or eroding) the definition of 
country in ways other than Las 
Vegas-style pap, plus two younger 
ma instreamers who seem caught up 
in the same cliches that may be un- 
dercutting country music as a whole. 

The top women artists on the chart 
just now, in the No. 14 position, are' 
the Judds, a mother-daughter team 
from eastern Kentucky. Their “Why 
Not Me” LP (RCA AHL1-5319) builds 
on the success of their debut 12-inch 
“mini-LP,“ “The Judds" (RCA 
MHL1-S515), which came out last 
year. Whether singing separately or 
harmonizing for each other or joining 
in actual duets, Naomi (the mother) 
and Wynonna Judd represent a pleas- 
ing revitalization of country tradi- 
tionalism. 

A return to country's folkish basics 
is the result of a curious and uneasy 
alliance between big-city sophistica- 
tion and true rural primitivism. It is 
the intellectual “folkies" who culti- 
vate uncontaminated folk music, 
joined by more practical urbanites 
who see in it a source for country’s 
artistic renewal or commercial revi- 
talization. The actual folk musicians 
often wish to move up the status lad- 
der, economically, socially and musi- 
cally — as they perceive it — as fast 
as they can. In recent years, this has 
usually meant the devolution of 
honorable folk minimalists .into 
flossy, soulless superstars (see Dolly 
Parton). 

Both the Judds and the Whites, the 
other traditionalists under considera- 
tion here, boast tangible connections 
not just to rural Appalachia and mod- 
ern Nashville, but to the West Coast 
music scene. The Judds spent many 
years in Los Angeles and Marin 
County before making their way in 
Nashville, and one can't but assume 
that their twanging authenticity has 
been reinforced by a knowing realiza- 
tion that such basics might make for 
both musical virtue and financial re- 
wards. 

Whatever their inspiration and 
motivation, their two disks thus far 
are very attractive. Hie Judds are in- 
terpretive singers, not songwriters 
(although Naomi gets a credit here 
and there). But they bring such vocal 
appeal and good arranging sense to 
their instrumentals that they make 
the songs they select their own. 

The Whiles consist of father Buck 
and his two daughters Shanxi and 
Cheryl. The family comes from 
Texas, but they have a big-city con- 
nection through Emmylou Harris, 
that archetypal country sophisticate, 
with whom they performed for years, 
and through their producer and 
Sharon’s husband, Ricky Skaggs, 
whom they met through Miss Harris. 

This is not a pure female group, 
since Mr. White does some of the 
vocals. But the singing on their latest 
album,. "Forever You” (MCA/Curb 
MCA-549D), is mostly by the sisters, 
and they do a fine job of it. Occasion- 
ally, the accompaniments fall into the 
tight, slightly trivia] sound one a s- 
■ sociates with Miss Harris’s worst 
records. But on the whole, this is an- 



While singers like Janie 
Fricke, above, “rest too 
placidly” with the 
stereotypes of country 
music, Lacy J. Dalton 
and Kosanne Cash, at 
right, test its range. 



The top women artists 
on the charts have been 
the Judds — daughter 
Wynonna and mother 
Naomi, who “represent 
a pleasing revitalization 
of country 
traditionalism.'’ 
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other delight from this group, the al- 
ternation of vocal and instrumental 
forces suggesting a warm, familial 
musicaJe. 

Rosanne Cash has a strong Emmy- 
lou Harris connection, too, through 
her husband and longtime producer, 
Rodney Crowell, who, like Mr. 
Skaggs, played in Miss Harris’s Hot 
Band and many of whose songs Miss 
Harris recorded. But Miss Cash’s 
larger country-music Inheritance, of 
course, comes from her father, 
Johnny Cash. 

Miss Cash's latest LP, “Rhythm 
and Romance” (Columbia FC 39463), 
was produced by David Malloy and 
recorded in New York and Los An- 
geles as well as Nashville. It marks a 
determined stride in the direction of 
hard rock, away from the country- 
folk-pop flavor of her previous work, 
and comes complete with a semi- 
punk new look for Miss Cash on its 
jacket. 

As such, it represents one way for 
country musicians to evolve, deliber- 
ately and unashamedly stretching the 
already amorphous boundaries of the 
genre into mainstream contempo- 
rary rock. "Rhythm and Romance" 
is a good, solid record, and Miss Cash 
is herself more of a songwriter than 
most of her women country counter- 
parts. But this disk lacks the cha- 
risma of that other Cash offspring, 
Carlene Carter, whose withdrawal 
from the public eye makes one miss 
her sassy rock flair all the more. 

Lacy J. Dalton had a varied folk- 
blues-rock background before she at- 
tained stardom as a country singer, 
and she has never rested unthinkingly 
content with just country. Her latest, 


“Can't Run Away From Your Heart" 
(Columbia FC 40028) is certainly a 
country record, ending up with a nice 
duet with Willie Nelson. But its musi- 
cal idioms hint at diversity, too. What 
really distinguishes this record is 
Miss Dalton's throaty mezzo, with its 
country confidentiality, rock inten- 
sity and Buffy Ste. Marie-like horta- 
tory vibrato. 

If the Judds and Whites reaffirm 
country music’s basics and Miss Cash 
and Miss Dalton test its range, Janie 
Fricke and Crystal Gayle rest too 
placidly content with its stereotypes. 
Miss Fricke's “Somebody Else's 
Fire" (Columbia FC 39975) is all too 
accurately titled: It has its moments 
on the second side, but too often 
lapses into canned arrangements and 
vocal shtick — too bad, because Miss 
Fricke has a good, strong voice. 

Miss Gayle is a woman of real 
charm, vocal endowments and once 
seemingly natural stylistic instincts 
who doesn't appear to know what to 
do with herself. She isn’t being 
produced any more by Allen Reyn- 
olds, whose work blended sensitivity 
and predictability in a light, country- 
pop idiom. But on her 1 ‘Nobody Wants 
to Be Alone" album (Warner Bros. 
25154-1), with Jimmy Bowen credited 
as producer and engineer (the disk 
was "directed" by Miss Gayle her- 
self). she has gone in for bathetic 
middle^jf-the-road rhetoric and in- 
flated artificial echo worthy of Barry 
Manilow at his worst. That also 
means .instrumental arrangements 
that call for stentorian vocal ampli- 
tude that she just doesn't command; 
corny mannerism is her attempted 
substitute. A sad waste of a genuinely 
promising talent. 


greater irony. Chan was servile, non- 
sexual, irritatingly ingratiating, and 
never used the word “I.*? As an exam- 
ple Of a positive portrayal, Charlie 
Chan was preferable only to a charac- 
ter like Fu Maochu, who was totally 
evil. 

More recently, Bruce Lee leaped 
into the American consciousness and 
demonstrated a box-office appeal in 
martial arts films that continues to 
this day. The late Mr. Lee, an attrac- 
tive figure who was both powerful and 
principled in his screen personae, 
made some headway toward creating 
a more positive cinematic image of 
Asians. But he spent many years in 
America trying to ignite his career, 
receiving little work beside the side- 
kick role of Kato in “The Green Hor- 
net" series. Only in Hong Kong was 
he able to appear in the films that 
have become classics. His death in 
1973, concurrent with the release of 
"Enter the Dragon," which went on 
to became one of the top money-mak- 
ing films of all time, left many ques- 
tions unanswered. One is why he 
never appeared in a love scene, 
though it would seem almost obliga- 
tory for heroes in the action adven- 
ture genre. 

The United States has been at war 
almost continuously with one Asian 
nation or another since 1941. and from 
these experiences have come a 
wealth of films that have gone a long 
way toward determining the public's 
perception of the Asian as enemy. 
The question Is whether such films 
have promoted the belief that people 
with darker skins are less civilized 
and therefore of less value as human 
beings. The average Japanese soldier 
seen in World War II films, for in- 
stance, is of a particular cut — short, 
nearsighted, babbling, sadistic and 
violent — in short, less than human. 
An exception might be Hayakawa's 
role in the David Lean “Bridge Over 
the River Kwai”; his character was 
no less the enemy for being three-di- 
mensional and capable of feeling 
pain. 

One interesting footnote to the his- 
tory of World War II films is "Go for 
Broke,” a postwar release that 
starred Van Johnson and a cast of 
Asian-Americans and told the story of 
the a 11- Japanese- American 442d In- 
fantry Regiment, the war's most 
decorated unit in terms of its size and 
length of service. Whatever the film's 
faults, it offered a sympathetic por- 
trayal of people with wives and sweet- 
hearts— brave souls who had a sense 
of humor. Essentially, these were 
Americans, without the condescend- 
ing cuteness of an assimilated char- 
acter like Charlie Chan’s No. 1 son. 
The movie dealt with racism, cultural 
conflicts and the internment of Japa- 




nese- Americans in United States con- 
centration camps. 

Those war films that transcend 
shoot-’era-ups and attempt a serious 
examination of the American role m 
wartime can be held particularly ac- 
countable for their portrayal of the 
enemy. Two such films were Francis 
Ford Coppola's "Apocalypse Now 
and Michael Cimino's “Deer Hunt- 
er " both works of the late 1970's. In 
“Apocalypse Now,” one feels the fer- 
vor of the Vietcong against the hap- 
hazard and self-glorifying slaughter 
brought by Robert Duvall’s air caval- 
ry. It is a pity that the movie disinte- 
grates into a depiction of Marion 
Brando as the white god-king of a 
tribe of adoring natives. 

in “The Deer Hunter" one cannot 
help but note the lack of humanity ac- 
corded the Vietnamese, most of 
whom seem to live for the sadistic 
thrill of playing Russian roulette with 
their prisoners. It is a short step from 
the grinning goons of “The Deer 
Hunter" to “Rambo," a cartoon that 
returns us to the old days of evil Japa- 
nese torturers. 

Of the films about Southeast Asia, 
Roland Joffe's "KHling Fields’’ is 
probably the most sensitive and 
humanistic. Though the film has 
some faults, it is a daring attempt to . 
explore the psyche and spirit of a 
Cambodian caught in the agony of a 
ravaged land. “The Killing Fields” 
also attempts to account for Pol Pot’s 
slaughter of his people by placing it in 
the context of historical hysteria, 
brought about by years of bombing'. 

There are few recent films dealing 
with Asian-Americans. Last year; 
John Avildsen’s “Karate Kid” fea- 
tured a moving performance by Pat 
Morita as a kindly Japanese martial - 
arts practitioner who teaches his 
young pupil about both karate and 
life. This is probably the most sympa- 
thetic portrayal of an Asian-Amer- 
ican in a youth-oriented picture. 

John Hughes’s “Sixteen Candles" 
was marred by the presence of an al- 
leged Chinese exchange student, who 
embodied almost every Asian stereo- 
type of the last 60 years. He was buck- 
toothed, spoke a mealy-mouthed Eng- 
lish devoid of first-person pronouns, 
and perpetually lusted after white fe- 
males. Every time, he walked into the 
frame, we heard the clanging of an 


Oriental gong, lest the imagebetoo 
subtle. 

Louis Malle recently, attempted a 
sympathetic portrayal of a Vietnam 
immigrant's struggle against Texas 
fishermen in the film “Alaino Bay. 1 ’ 
Yet, again, the Vietnamese character 
seemed more a child than a man — 
unassertive, passive, persecuted, an 
Oriental variation on the noble sav- 
age. Without a true hunuin being at 
the core of the film, the dilemmas of 
all the characters came off as too con- 
trived. as if Mr. Malle had set out to 
create a drama, and instead made 
merely an argument. 

This depiction is an example of my 
fundamental objection to the way 
Asians have been treated in Amer- 
ican films. A sympathetic two-dimen- 
sional Asian is only slightly better 
than the same cutout designed in be 
hated. Directors attempting to make 
movies with Asian characters need 
only ask themselves one question: If 
this character were white, would be 
or she seem to be a fully fleshed -oat 
creation? If the answer is no, then mi- 
norities are being used as little more 
than 'set decorations or special ef- 
fects, and the film makers are enforc- 
ing a double standard that implies 
that Asians are less than fully human. 

In the absence of such humanity, 

. all we see on screen is a foreign face. 
A completely good character does lit- 
tle more to elicit understanding than 
one who is completely evil. Neither 
seems like someone you could lunch 
with, whose home you could visit, 
whose life you could value. 

. I look to the two films being re- 
leased this month hoping that they 
are filled with characters whose 
hearts beat. Mr. Wang's first film, 
“Chan Is Missing." broke new ground 
in expressing the divereity of Chi- 
nese- Americans. But “Chan" func- 
tioned somewhat as an outsider’s in- 
troduction to ' a Chinese-American 
community. By contrast, “Dim Sum" 
is a personal statement that presents 
family and cultural conflicts from an 
insider's point of view. Upon seeing 
“Dim Sum,” my companion men- 
tioned that it was like spending an af- 
ternoon with relatives. , 

Though I have not seen Mr. Clint- ■ 
no’s film, I once met with him to dis- 
cuss the script. At that time, he 
seemed intent on making a film that 
would speak truthfully about the Chi- 
natown community. 
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THE AMERICANS are still cool- 
ing. U.S.Jews are coming to Israel 
at a time when unemployment is 
growing, the economy is in crisis and 
apartments cost a fortune. Yet, they 
seem to have a better chance of 
staying than those who arrived dur- 
ing times of plenty. 

The arrival of 140 American olim 
aboard an El A1 jet las week - the 
largest group to come in on a sche- 
duled flight in recent years - was 
welcome- news after predictions of 
high emigration. 

Some 2,000 American Jews have 
immigrated here since January. 

Along with their suitcases, the 
new olim carry a healthy dose of 
realism. They know their standard of 
living will fall way below what they 
were used to. They also know they 
have a lot of adjusting to do and a lot 
of hunting before they find jobs to 
their liking. 

The immigrants expressed their 
determination to make a go of it. 
The majority of the recent arrivals 
are religious and Zionist-oriented. 

Two of the families from the El A! 
flight are finding their bearings at the 
Mevasseret Zion Absorption Centre 
about eight kilometres outside Jeru- 
salem. Each of the couples has five 
children. 

Roy and Arlene Saslow, formerly 
ofTeaneck, New Jersey, wer e step- 
ping new plastic baskets of food from 
the centre's mini-market, having 
learned the value of the coloured 
Monopoly-money called ‘"shekels." 

ROY RAN a computer manage- 
ment consulting firm after studying 
at Baruch College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Yeshiva University. His 
wife is raising Ze'ev, Arnira, Ariana, 
Haya and Haviva, aged three to 13, 
and is a teacher. 

Roy has already signed a job con- 
tract with the Elta computer com- 
pany in Ashdod and will start work- 
ing there soon. He and Arlene say 
they want to remain at the absorp- 
tion centre for a while anyway to 
polish up their Hebrew. They are 
well- versed in the biblical Hebrew, 
but have a lot to learn about the 
modem variety. 

Roy says be could have waited in 
the U.S. for a few decades while his 
computer business continued to 
prosper, retiring in Israel as “a rich 
man.” The Saslows, however, de- 
rided to come on aUya while still in 
their prime. 

“We saw that our older children 
were in circles that believe in aliya, 
beginning with spending summers 
and a year of study in Israel. So, we 
decided that unless we moved here, 
we'd end up visiting our children 
here,” says Roy. 

More than their chiiren’s future* 
they also i ad the biblical command- 
ment of Settling u^Efetz Yisi^lm. 
xordine ta ’ 


The Americans 
am aiming 

By JUDY SIEGEL-ITZKOVICH / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


hardships in Israel, such as no oppor- 
tunities to make a living. “When I 
found that my profession is very 
much sought after in Eretz YIsraeJ, I 
realized that the barrier no longer 
existed. So we bad to get up and go." 

*016 Saslows started preparing 
seriously for the move eight months 
ago. They have praise for the help 
they received from Tehflla. the orga- 
nization that promotes aliya among 
the Orthodox. “They helped us with 
everything. 1 think it’s the only Jew- 
ish organization in existence that 
carries out exactly what it prom- 
ises.” 

THE SASLOWS are not put off by 
the country's economic situation. 
“People used to come on aliya dur- 
ing or after a war in Israel. The 
economic crisis is like a war and we 
want to make our little contribution 
of entrepreneurial expertise,” says 
Roy. 

Israelis the Saslows knew in 
America heard they were planning 
to come on aliya and tried to discour- 
age them from coining because of 
the economy. 

The Saslows' closest relatives did 
not try to stop them. “The parting at 
the airport was very tearful,” says 
' Roy, “but they know we'll be happy 
here." 

As for the children, the daughter 
wbo did not want to move to Israel 
has become the country's strongest 
booster - within two days of her 
arrival. Another daughter who had 
been enthusiastic about aliya was a 
bit disappointed “when the angels of 
Heaven didn’t come down and wel- 
come her by name, but she's re- 
cuperating,’’ says her father. . 

The family commends the vfllage- 
like absorption centre and its helpftil 
staff. Roy says, “After a few days 
here. I'm ready to sing the song of 
deliverance Eke the Israelites who 
had just left Egypt.” 

SHIMON AND Goldie Feld of 
Mineola. Long Island, arrived on the 
same plane, with their five children 
aged three to nine. 

Shimon, served as a rabbi in a 
number of congregations after being 
ordained atiYesbiva University, but 
, be refrained as a -geriatric social. 


Roy, one may remain in the Di- Institute for Geriatric Care on Long 

aspora only when there are Island. He would like to continue in 


Thelosttribe 


RAN DO MALI A 
Miriam Arad 


SOME PEOPLE know perfectly 
well what’s what, but not for the life 
of them where’s where. You can 
recognize them by the way they get 
from point B to point C. Say they 
know bow to get from their home to 
the bank — A to B — and also from 
home to Rina and Yossi’s - A to C. 
So far so good, but if ever they'll 
a. want to get from B to C, they won’t 
have the first idea how to go about it. 
In the end, feeling rather foolish, 
they wall simply walk from B back to 
A, and thence confidently to C. 

They are not necessarily dumb, as 
said , nor are they illiterate: fact, they 
can read a map. They are generally 
quite fond of reading maps, what’s 
more, because maps are full of the 
oddest surprises for them. Like they 
may suddenly discover to their utter 
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astonishment that B and C are only 
two streets apart, that Town Hall 
isn’t to the south bnt to the west of 
their favourite department store, 
and that the shape of their own 
neighbourhood is a fairly regular 
ova], rather than a haphazard collec- 
tion of bouses and trees and such. 
They can read a map, in other words, 
but- they don’t see any connection 
between it and reality. 

As far as Town Hall being to the 
west of the department store is con- 
cerned, the truth is that they rarely 
think in such terms at all. since their 
notions on the four points of the 
compass are pretty hazy. Even if 
they do know when they set out that 
they are travelling north, it only 
needs one bend and half a twist in the 
road for diem to lose .all sense of 
direction. Come to think of it the 
world they live in has only two 
directions altogether: left and right 

It takes very little to confuse them. 
They go to the cinema. They know 
this cinema: the auditorium is 
straight on past the ticket collector, 
two Sights up, one right turn, and 
voilh. The movie over, they surge to 
the exit along with the crowd bnt, 
heaven help them, they aren’t leav- 
ing the way they've come in, but by a 
side or bAck door, to be spewed out 
onto an utterly strange and unfamil- 
iar street. What new? Somehow 
their instincts tell them they should 
turn left for home, and it’s just as 
well they haven’t gone to the movies 
by themselves: their companion 
turns right and, surprised for the 
umpteenth time in their life, they 
meekly follow him - meekly, be- 
cause they know all about their in- 
stincts by now: they're as little to be 
trusted, the dizzy creatures, as they 
are themselves. 

They are the original Lost Tribe. 

I They differ from some innate flaw in 
their mental makeup; an inability, 
perhaps; to relate the whole to its 
parts. They would probably make a 
good case-study for the Gestalt 
psychologists, but I doubt any 
psychologist, Gestalt or otherwise, 
has ever bothered with them, seeing 
that though they feel the world’s a 

. maze, they are definitely not rats, 

most of them. It must have been one 

of their number who planned New 
York City, where all it takes to find 
your way about is an abffiy to count. 

Anywhere else but New York, 
they i end to stick to terra cogniia if 

’they canhelp it. And such is life that 

. others often inck on them to ask fbi 

directions. Why on them? Maybe 
because they look so happily sure of 
themselves, very likely being on 
their way from B to C via A. 


the field, but intends to be “flexible'* 
because of the job market today. 

Like the Saslows. they had not 
been active as youngsters in Zionist 
organizations; then - motivation was 
mainly religious. 

They had been planning their aliya 
for three years. Gose friends who 
were planning to move here seven 
years ago urged them to come along 
and share a shipping container, but 
Goldie did not feel ready. This time 
she was. 

Since 1982. the Felds consciously 
prepared their kids for the big step, 
saying that soon they would be pri- 
vileged ro live in Eretz Yisrael. 

The children absorbed it. but not 
having been here before, knew little 
about the country. “On the way to 
the airport they asked us if they 
would have beds and live in a house 
and have a toilet.” says Goldie. 
“When we arrived at Ben-Gurion 
airport, they saw it was a modern 
country, so they were no longer 
worried.” 

The Felds' greatest satisfaction 
came after their first Sabbath here, 
when one daughter declared, 
“Mommy, today really felt like 
Shabbat." 


They hope to find jobs and move 
to the new Gush Etzion community 
Efrai. 

RELATIVES DID not oppose their 
plans.“Mv mother said: ‘Goldie. I 
love you. IT! miss you two and the 
kids. But all I want is that you should 
succeed. I know in my heart there's 
no better place for a Jew*." Goldie 
says. 

Goldie marvels that she studied in 
non- or anti-Zionist religious schools 
and had never heard Hatikva until 
she attended Yeshiva University's 
Stern College for Women. 

The Felds got their first taste of 
Israeli rudeness when, on a swelter- 
ing day in Jerusalem, they went to a 
kiosk and asked for “soda" - the 
word New Yorkers use for carbon- 
ated soft drinks. 

When they were served, they said 
quietly that they wanted flavoured 
drinks, and the kiosk man shouted at 
them. “If we hadn't been so thirsty 
we would have just walked away." 
says Goldie. 

Yet. when they went to a bank to 
open an account, a frank clerk told 
them: “Why not try another bank. 
This branch is much too crowded." 
The clerk's consideration surprised 
them. 

The Felds were pleased by the 
warm official reception at the airport 
for the plane, half filled with olim. 

“When the tourists on the plane 
asked us whom we were visiting in 
Israel, we told them: ‘We're not 
visiting. We're staying to live.' They 
were amazed." recalls Shimon. “But 
we are determined. And that's ex- 
actly what we've come to do.” 
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Shimon and Goldie Feld (above); Roy and Arlene Saslow, 
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AMAZING REDUCTIONS AT THE MEAT DEPARTMENT 
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Product 


Government 

Quantity ControIled Price 


Suncr-Sol's 

Price 


Smoked sausage, Zaglovek 7000 


Gulliver Weiner sausages, 
Zaglovek 



3,100.- 


Miss Lucy, Hod Lavan sausages, 
regular/piquant 

500 g. 

Smoked turkey breast, 
Hod Lavan 

400 g. 

Smoked turkey breast, 
Maadanei Netanya 


Salami, Maadanei Netanya, each 

about 
500 g. 


-6^80r- 


45^700^ 


Maadanei Dan ^ 


Cabanos 


Maadan sausage about 


BREADED FISH FROM MAN 


Schnitzel/Hake fingers 


Hake balls . 


Sole and plaice 


100 g. 


about 500 g. 



500 g. 


500 g. 


400 g. 



only 


only 


27*0©:- 


3^56r- 12,960 


-3y460r- 
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Product 



Product 



American flavour 
cheese, Mata 


Labaneh, 
Meshek Talit 



Quantity 


500 g. 3£6d> 2,970.- 


ikg. -wr 7,810.- 


500 g- -Z&6T 


8,300.- 


Government 
Quantify Controlled 
Price 


Super-Sol V 
Price 


Wafers, Menamim 500 g. 2,800.- 



Chicken soup, Vita . 

400 g. 

-M34> 


Tomato ketchup. Vita 

bottle 


Q3E3J 

Cheese burekas, 
Shabaf 

400 g. 

^80fc- 

5539 

Salads, various, Telma 

500 g. 

-I IJQ 

~Aj4oo. m 

2,110.-| 

Giant petit 
beurre, Getanyu 

470 g. 
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Sunflower seeds, 
Hahamania 


Roasted peanuts, 
Hahamania 


Pumpkin Seeds 


Sultanas and 
honey granola, 
Jerusalem Granola 


Toothpaste, 

Colgate 


Sanox Lemon 


Sano-Ron 


K-300 insecticide 


Fantastik general 
cleaner concentrate 


Dana light 
washing powder 


200 g. 4,-I 9 5r t 




1,080. « 


400 g. 


HOg. 
3 tubes 








4,990. 




■2#99r- 


|3; 




3kg. tft74T.- 
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All controlled and subsidized prices subject to change without notice Prices in effecl until 31 .8.8: 































































































By MACABEE DEAN 
Jernsatem Post Reporter 

TEL AVTV. - Congressman Joseph 
J. DioGuardi likes Lo toy with ideas, 
and one of them he has been toying 
with during his second visit to Israel ' 
is startling: 

Why don't Japan and Israel team 
up in the industrial field? 

Japan has proved its large-scale 
industrial capabilities time and time 
again, but so far it has lagged behind 
in coming up with innovative ideas; 
Israel has a huge (and not fully 
exploited) “R&D think-tank poten- 
tial.” but lacks the industrial base to 
move into large scale manufactur- 
ing. he says. 

“It’s a natural partnership,” says 
DioGuardi. 44, who worked for 
more than two decades as a certified 
public accountant - one of the very 
few in Congress - and who moved 
into (Republican) politics only 
seriously last year when he was 
elected representative of Westches- 
ter County. New York. 

Question: “But isn't the U.S. 
already suffering from a huge trade 
deficit with Japan?” 

“Yes. Bur Japan has promised to 
open its markets to American goods. 
Even this will solve only part of the 
trade deficit problem, as will lower- 
ing interest rates in the U.S.. which 
will make the dollar less strong. Let's 


ONE OF 
A KIND 


Congressman says the two should team up industrially 

Japan and Israel ‘natural partners’ 


face the blunt truth: Americans can 
learn a trick or two about work ethics 
and efficiency from Japan; and there 
is also plenty the Japanese can learn 
from the U.S.” 

His constituency contains a con- 
siderable number of Jewish voters, 
and his interest in Jewish affairs is 
profound. .“I’ve been told several 
times that I may be descended from 
Jewish slaves brought to Rome after 
the fall of Jerusalem.” (DioGuardi, 
roughly, means Shmaryahu.) 

As the son of a poor immigrant 
family from southern Italy, he is 
proud that he is the only member of 
his family ever to go to a high school 
(and of course, to a university. Ford- 
ham). “We worked very hard for 
everything we have, and what we did 
was to take advantage of the great 
oportunity that America has given 
US." 

And as the son of an immigrant, 
he instinctively has a deep under- 
standing of the problems facing 
Israel, for both America and Israel 
are the world's prime leaders in 
absorbing immigrants. 

But he is just as interested, if. not 
more so. in another problem facing 
both countries: unbalanced budgets. 

As he has written: “While the 
debate rages over where to cut the 
U.S. budget, one portion of the 
budget that grows just as fast or 




• Joseph J. DioGuardi 

faster than any other escapes the 
glare of the budget cutters. The size 
of Congress has grown astronomical- 
ly since World War II. During his 
time, the personal staffs of congress- 
men and senators have grown five- 
fold and sixfold, respectively.” 

He tactfully does not mention that 
Israel has some 25 ministers out of a 
120-member Knesset, but jumps im- 
mediately to Israel's financial prob- 
lems. He has a strong feeling after 
talking to Dr. Moshe Mandelbaum. 
Governor of the Bank of Israel, that 
“Israel is on the right track at pre- 
sent." 

But the problem is that out of 
Israel's total budget of S24 billion. 


about two-thirds is uncontrollable - 
consisting of debt service and secur- 
ity expenditure. “For Israel, it is not 
a matter of paring away flabby flesh, 
but scraping the flesh off bones. This . 
is very painful." 

But it has to be done. A country's 
military strength needs a firm econo- 
mic infrastructure. 

The “immediate” good news is 
that Israel can continue to depend on 
generous American help for the near 
future. “But let's not forget that 
administrations do change: and so 
do attitudes. It is up to Israel to 
“learn to fish” as DioGuardi ex- 
plains: “Maimonides (the Rambam) 
once said: You can best help a poor 
person not by giving him a fish but by 
teaching him how to fish.” 

Nevertheless, DioGuardi believes 
that America's $4.5 billion to Israel 
is more than matched by “Israel's 
equity in sweat and blood.” It is a 
sound investment for the U.S., and 


Israel must take the lead in solving 
Israel's financial and economic prob- 
lems. 

As a Catholic (he was invested as a 
Knight of Malta by the late Cardinal 
Cook), DioGuardi is highly appre- 
ciative of the work being done “by- 
the people of Israel, and especially 
by Mayor Teddy Kollek. as the 
custodian of Jerusalem which is holy 
to three great religions. I don’t be- 
lieve we will ever see a counterpart 
of the Berlin Wall here when it 
comes to access to holy sites.” ’ 

Married, with two children, aged 
11 and 14. DioGuardi's community 
interests have lately been concen- 
trated on the fight against drugs - 
both soft and hard. 

“I’m in favour of using every re- 
source available, to stop the inflow 
of dangerous drugs from Latin 
America. This means not only using 
our land, air and sea forces to pre- 
vent the drugs from reaching our 
shores, but even offering to subsi- 
dize Latin American farmers so they 
won’t grow the drugs.” • 

But the basic problem still remains 
within the U.S. itself - catching and 
indoctrinating grammar school kids 


would be a sound one even if the sum 1 before they start taking them. “It is 


were larger, for Israel is a true friend 
of the U.S. in holding back Soviet 
aggression.” But nevertheless. 


much easier to persuade them never 
to take the first step towards poison- 
ing themselves, than to cure them.” 


Personnel changes at Bank Hapoalim 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVrv. - Bank Hapoalim 
yesterday announced a number of 
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There are many 'hotels 
in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 
3 star hotel 

* Kosher restaurants 

* Sabbath elevator 

* 133 Air conditioned rooms 

* Complete facilities for all; 
types of functions 

* Walking distance to the 
center of Jerusalem and 
the Old City 
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PASSAGE TO INDIA - and NEPAL 

Join a fascinating tour to a nev', old world. 

Visit New Delhi, capital of Imperial India; Varanasi, formerly Benares, the holy city of the 
Ganges; Fatehpur Sikii, the deserted city built in red sandstone; Jaipur, the pink city, Udaipur 
- temples, palaces, gardens and lakes; Bombay - bustling metropolis of millions, gateway of India. 
And those Jewels in the Crown - Agra - the Taj Mahal; Srinagar - Kashmir, the roof of India; 

Nepal - Kathmandu and the Himalayas -the roof of the world! 

Departure dares: 16.10.85, 6.11.85, 4.12.85, 1.1.86, 5.2.86, 5.3.86. 

BRAZIL - SAMBA, VOODOO, METROPOLI, 
JUNGLE 

RECIFE (Pernambuco) the pearl of the north-east, the “Venice of Brazil", where seven rivers 
flow into the Atlantic. 

SALVADOR- BAHIA - Colonial baroque architecture, voodoo, folklore and handicrafts. 

RIO DE JANEIRO - Birthplace of the Samba - home of Cariocas and Carnival Sugar Loaf 
and Coicovado, Copacabana and Ipanema. 

S AO PAU LO - sprawling metropolis of 1 2 million inhabitants; leading industrial and 
commercial centre of Brazil; museums, theatres, opera, nightclubs. 

1GUASSU FALLS - thirty rivers, joining in hundreds of water falls, form a vast torrential 
downpour- one of the greatest natural wonders of the world. , 

BRASILI A - futuristic capital city of Brazil. 

MANAUS - in the heart of the tropical Amazon region. Canoe trip through the jungle with its 
dark, mysterious waterways. 

Departure dates: 15.10.85, 5.11.85, 3.1185, 7.1.86, 4.2.86. 4.3.86. 

Ask your travel agent for Natour’s “India+Nepal/ Brazil" brochure. 

Natour limited - Israel's leading lour Operator. 




"NATOUR -5 TRAVEL AGENTS' ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZED TOURS LTD. 
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ONE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 The most brilliant member 
of the astronomy class? 
(4, 5) 

8 A handy possession, though 
we can’t see what it provides 
as entertainment (8, 5) 

11 The return of South African 
fauna celebrated in verse? 

( 4 ) 

12 Teams that can’t be taked 
objectively (5) 

13 A symbol of positive signifi- 
cance (4) 

16 Badly shaken American gen- 
eral m retreat and encircled? 
(7) 

17 Type of vessel that makes 
me burst into anguished 
tears (7) 


DOWN 

2 Spectacular sort of skirt that 
won’t be worn long (4) 

3 Brigitte Bardot having re- 
(jrets about massage, maybe 

4 Futile advice on how to make 
things last longer (7) 

5 In embracing Virginia he 

.became terribly autocratic 
„ (4) ... 

6 Not a blunt observation of 
particular aptness? (7, 6) 

"The case for duty-free arti- 
cles? (10. 3) 

9 To practise which one must 
look to heaven for guidance 

(9) J 

10 He needs a tremendous boost 
if he’s to rocket to fame (9) 



ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Kupai Holim GLalit. Romcma, 
S23191. Balsam. Salah Eddin.272315. Shu'afat 
Road, 810108. Dar Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 
282058. 

Tel Mr. Benny, 174 Dizcngoff, 222386. Kupat 
Holim Lcumit. 4 Hcflman, 257221. 

Netanya: Poralh, 76 Pctah/Tikva, 40967. 

Hflila: Yavne. 7 Ibn Sina. 672288. 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem '523133 

Ashkdon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *585555 Kiryat Shmona *44334 

Beenhcba 78333 Nahariya *923333 

Carmidl *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 



Eilat 7233 
.Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Hcrfon 803133 


rcherot *451333 
Rshoa LeZron 942333 
Saled 30333 
Td Aviv *240111 
Tiberias “90111 


18 A staggering entry at Cruft’s? U Something one is entitled to 
(7) correct? (5) 

20 Legendary mother ship not IS Vanished kingdom politicians 

making a return journey (7) tend to blame for their 

21 Ready to tackle any kind of image today! (S) 

vt S A°$L ^ VT-, 19 Saint taken in by king be- 

23 A bird on the Nile (5) comes a thief (7) 

right Shade 20 English artist currently on 

-BE& a xj - 

ing? (9C4) the ™dle (4) 


27 The property 6 has on the 25 Resistance units not requir- 


Sevem estuary (9) 


ing postage stamps? (4) 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics); Hadas- 
wh E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
E.N.T.); Misgav Ladach (obstetrics): Shaarc 
Zcdck (ophthalmology). 

Td Avi*: Roknh (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Nkjuijsu Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 


flights 

BlfnLlil'WTi 


24-HOURS FLI 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Can 03-9712484 

(multi-line) 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area around the- dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 
Rape Crisis Centre (24 bom), Cur bdp can Td 
Avfr, 234819, Je rus a lem - 810119, and Haifa 
88791. 

“Eras" - Mental Health first Aid, Td. Jeru- 
salem 669911, Td Aviv 261111, Haifa ffT B M , 
Beershdn 4181 It, Netutya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLZM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Td. 03-433300. 433500 Sunday -Thursday, 8 
a.m. to 8p.m. Friday 8a.m. to 3p.m. 


POLICE 


DU 160 in most parts of tlx country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 4444. 
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Qffltt CRQSSWOtt 
ACROSS 
l Slowing down 


6 Indicate 

8 Tsarist decree 

9 Fowling-piece 
19 Suitable 


nililil jijhj 


12 Nothing 

13 Turn informer 

14 Last Saxon king 

17 Snare 

18 Mad 

20 Repeat 

21 Make speech 

23 Surrey racecourse 

24 Visionary 


JUHHH Sllll 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
aiHH aanii 
■ ■ -j ■ ■ 
iMM JMHHIJ 

"■■■■■■ -ib-ih 


1 Publisher’s puO 

2 Literary 4 

3 

4 Tittle-tattle 

5 Tine o f fork 

6 Arden 

7 Confused 

11 Perfect 

12 Dawn 

15 Windflower 
18 raimh 

18 Sacred song 

19 Gloomy 
22 Branch 


personnel changes, in eluding- the fol- 
lowing: 

Arve Abend has been appointed 
regional director for the U.S. replac- 
ing Arye Geva who has filled this 
post for the past five years. 

Hanan Lehman has been named 
regional director for Latin America, 
whose headquarters are in Miami. 
Florida. 

Pinhas Horev will be director of 
the Philadelphia Branch, replacing 
Zvi Muscat, who has served there 
since the branch was opened some 
six years ago. 

Eytan Fuchsman has been 
appointed the Bank's representative 
in Mexico, replacing Aharon Amitai 
who filled this post for the past four 
vears. 


T771 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS5.750 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS1 16,740 per line, Including 
VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: "From I he 
Depths of the Sea." cargoes of ancient wrecks 
from Carmel coast (Rockefeller). Israel Com- 
munities. Traditions and Heritage: The life 
cycle, home, everyday objects- and dress of 
diaspora communities ^ Asian Art: Chinese 
bronzes and ceramics, 1200 BCE - 17th cencuty 
CE 0 South-East Asia: Japanese netsuke 0 Old 
Masters: 16tb-18th century master painters 0 
Promised Gifts: 200 promised bequests. incL 
works by Kandinsky, Chagall, Klee and Matis- 
se 0 Customs and Costumes: East and West 0 
Cave in the Desert: 9.000 year old finds from 
Nahal Hemar 0 From the Secular to the 
Sacred: everyday objects in Jewish ritual use 0 
Meet an Israeli Artist: Ira Rekhwarger. Rent 
Shahar CbarvB Epstein 0 Painting Instruction in 
the Youth Wing and exhibition of children's 
paintings 0 Permanent exhibitions of Judaica, 
Archeology, Art and Ethnic Art Visaing 
Haora: Main Musenm 10-5. At 10.45 and 4: 
Children's Theatre, “Nine stories and One", 
musical (age 7 plus): 11: Guided tour of 
Museum in English. 3: Guided tour of 
archaeology galleries in English. 

Conducted toon 

HAD ASS AH - Guided tour of aD installations 
* Hourly lours at Kiryat Hadassafa and Hadas- 
sah Ml Scopus. * Information . reservations: 
02-416333. CC-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. bum 
A dmini stration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 34 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Budd- 
ing. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Td. 02- 
882819. 

AMTT WOMEN. (Formerly American Mizrahi 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Td. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231 . 240529; Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV -MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Anton, a 
Retrospective 0 five Ce a turies of Self-Po rtrait 
Prints 0 Avi Ganor, Photographs. Special 
Exhibit: Statue of AchlUcs Vis itin g Haora: 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2. 5-9. SaL 11-2. 7-10. Fri. 
closed. Hekna Rubinstein Pavffion: New Ex- 
hibition; Henry Shelesayak. Painter. Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 5-7. Sat. 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMTT WOMEN (formerly American Mhtracbi 
Wooes). Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv, Td. 
220187.233154. 

WIZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservations: Tel Aviv, 210791 . 

HAIFA 

Museums ■ 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtai Levy St. Tel. 
04-523255, Exhibitions. An deal Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, terra-cotta figurines. SMkmona 
finds. Met aid Ethnology -Jewish costumes. 
Sun.-Thur. and Sat. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Tue., 
Thur., Sat. 6-9 pjn. Ticket aho admits you to 
National Maritime, Prehisto ri c. Mane 
and Japamwr Art Mrwums. 

WHAT'S ON EV HAIFA, tfiai 94-648840. 


YESTERDAY’S 

SOLUTIONS 


□EmEaaannEEis 
QQQDOQHIl 
□SHanms sssasmEi 

□ □□aramoa 
assa aaoaa doss 
aoHanaas 

Q3EJ3QEJLII SQQQQIUES 

S □ 0 □ 

□□□□□aca □□□anna 

□saa □□□£!□ aana 

□ □SSQEBH 
ascaansEi □□□□□□□ 

HDanBQEEnHQQ 


Qukk Sotathm 

ACROSS: 1 Spitting. 7 Image, 8 In- 
spoctsr, 9 Dml IS Loin, 1ST Plenty, 
U P«dh MJjftr, a Sickle, IS 
AMS, 2t Dip, « Badl ation. ZS coded, 

atieteuaL down: i sun, * in- 

spire, S Trek. 4 Nettie, 5 Hanft, 8 
Meander, 1 Lrsmtemu, 12 BfecaritHl 


Predict, IS Tactics, If Sludge. T 
Spade. U Synod, 21 Wake. 


Meals by computer can ue 
tastier and econoinical 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A revolutionary 
Israeli software programme will en- 
able institutional food service kitch- 
ens to serve tastier and lower priced 
meals. 

Dagesh Software and Computer 
company developed the programme 
for local institutions like hotels, big 
restaurants, hospitals, nursing 
homes and even prisons. 

Recently they even installed this 
programme, called Lechef. at the 
Tulip Hotel at Holland's interna- 
tional airport. 

■ The prograriune, according to 
Dagesh- officials, has everything a 


human chef would want at he finger-, 
tips and maybe even more. . . • L 

Its range of functions mdudea.an 
ingredient file, which am* *•' 
ventory classified by food ffoapi;' 
and listed alphabetically. It lseasy to 

add, change, ordeleteanyrteniv^ 

The uroeramme enables mare ■ 
people to be served at eadi nwstt ; 
Knowing the cost per meal i enabK* 

management to compare andcontrert 

costs, leading to a reduction in costs. , 
When the cost of a particular meals 
out of line, the coraputerwiU suggest 

substitutes that cost less. ■ . -.. 

Dagesh officials say the system * ■, 
very simple to use and that persons 
with very little computer experience 

can operate the programme. . , . 


A 


Bank Hapoalim to lower 
interest on overdrafts 


. Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVTV. - Bank Hapoalim is to 
reduce interest charges on over- 
drafts starting next Sunday. ■ 
Interest rates for commercial 
accounts will be reduced from 11% 
to 8.5% a month for approved over- 
drafts, and from 1S.5% to 15% for 
other overdrafts. 

HASH: - Two Kiryat Shmona resi- 
dents were arrested last week after 
31 kilos of hashish were found in 
their possess; on . 


Wage-earners will be charged in- 
terest of only9% oh overdrafts of up : 
to IS150.000. a month; 13.5% on 
overdrafts of IS 150. 000-250.00(1; 
and 16.5% on overdrafts above 
IS250.00Q. 

According to calculations by. the 
bank, an overdraft of IS200.000 last 
month would have cost a wage- 
earner IS40.000: this month the sum 
will drop to IS20.250: an overdraft of 
IS250.000 last month would have 
entailed interest payments of 
IS5 1.500. while this month the sum. 
will drop to. I S27. 000. 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Surprise Traill 9.20 Kolargol 9J0 
Tom Gramen's War (part 17) 955 Rcnt-a- 

«Song 10. 10 Muse in Theatre 10.40 Contact 

15.00 Pinocchk) (pan 45) 15.30 Pretty 
Butterfly 16.00 This Is It 17.00 A New 
Eve nine- five magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Between Us - youth magazine 

1 8.00 Children's Island. Final episode of an 
■8-paxx drama serial: Jnfasu 

ARABIC -LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Sports 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES- resume at 

20.00 with a news roundnp 

20.02 PapcrChase- American scries about 
the law faculty of a university. Starring 
John Houseman. James Stephens and Tom 
Fitzsimmons: Mrs. Hart 

21 .00 Mabat Newsreel 

21 JO Ate You Being Served? - BBC 
. comedy series: Do you take this Man? 

22.00 The Mind of a Murderer- Part 1 of a 
2-part BBC flpcumenury about a multiple. 1 
murderer • : 

23.00 Simon & Simon - suspense series, 
starring Jameson Parker and Gerald 
McRaney. Ashes to Ashes - and none too 
soon 

23.50 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17 JO Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 1930 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 Who's the Boss? 21.10 announ- 
ced 22.00 News m Engfish 2220 Widows 
MIDDLE EAST TV (fremT-A north* 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 708 
Chib 14J0 Shape- Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Spideixoan 17.00 Inspector 
Gadget 1730 Super Book 18.00"^ Happy 
Days 1830 Laverue & Shirley 19.00 News 

20.00 Magnum PJ. 21.00 Another life 

21.30 Soccer 23.04 700 Club 2333 News 
Update 


ON THE AIR 


’Vdce of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodics 
7.07 Albinoni: Concerto for Strings; Hand- 
el: Concerto Grosso 

7.30 Mozart Symphony No35, K.183 
(Mud); Haydn: Piano Sonata in C minor 
(Brcndd); Pun to: Horn Concerto (Tucfc- 
wefl); Boccherini: Guitar Quintet: Lalo: 
Symphonic Espagnole 
930 Rossini: Quartet No.4; Respighi: La 
Boutique Fantasque (IPO, Solti); Saint- 
Saens: Cello Concerto No.l (Rostropo- 
vich. London. GhifinJ); Brahms: Violin 
Sonata No.l, Op.78 (Grumiaux); 
Schubert: Music to Rosamunde 

12.05 Uzi Wiese L, cello; Arrian Wiese!, 
piano - Bach: 3 Sonatas 

13100 Giuliani: Grand Sonata; Mendels- 
sohn: Violin Concerto (Grumlaux); Schu- 
mann: Davidsbuenc&er Tamzc (Yvonne 
Lcfcbre); Respighi: Trypdqoe de Bot- 
ticelli: Bizet: L'Arlesieniie. Suite No.2 

15.05 Sued-West Deutscher Rurdttmk - 
Boulez: In Memorials of Bruno Maderua 
(Boulez); Karlheinz Stockhausen: In 
Friendship, for Horn Solo; Edison De- 
nisov: Hommage a Pierre Boulez 
16.00 Bach: Suite No.2: Mozart: Andante; 
Brahms: Trio, Op 3 (Israel Piano Trio); 
Beethoven: Missa Solemnis, Op. 127 


18.30 Pcrgolcsi: Stahat Mater: Haydn: 
Concerto for 2 Flutes: Dvorak: Symptiony 
No. 8 (Japan Radio Symphony) 

20.05 Havdn: Arietta con variation: (Min- 
dni Katz); J.C. Bach: Symphony No. 3 

20.30 Norwegian Folksongs 

20.30 Chamber Music Days in Upper 
Galilee. 1985 - All-Mozart programme - 
Adagio and Rondo (Amheim. Pinthus. 
Gutman. Vardi. Zvi): Duo for Violin and 
Viola (Tunch. Kaminkqvskyl: Nocturnes 
for Voices and Wind Instruments (Liny 
Tunch. Gila Yaron. Yaron Wind muc Her. 
Eli Hcfctz. Abigail Am h rim. Zccv Dor- 
man): Oboe Ouanct (Pint bus. Melamed. 
Bomsteiir. Wonulll: Clarinet Trio. K..-WS 

23.00 Bach: Prelude and Fugue Nov 17 
and 18 (Kirkpatrick): Schubert: Snnuta ui 
D major. Op.53 (Ashkenazy) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes forOfim 

7.30 Morning Concert ffrom Voice of 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter - live family magazine 
- 10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

tl.10 Hebrew songs 

11.30 Education for all ^ ... 

12.05 Oriental songs . 

■ J3.00New? in English 

13.30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Hebrew songs 

15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Radio Drama 

1730 Everyman’s University 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6. 12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

633 Green Light - drivers' corner 

7 .00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Puss in Sandals 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michacfi 

10. 10 All Shades of the Net work - morning 

magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday- news commentary, music 

14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazit 
15. 05 Magic Moments -favourite old sonzs 
.16.10 Safe Journey . 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Co nstuDCT Broadcast 
18.45 Today m Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
1935 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantona) Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 A Sympathetic Ear- with Edna Pe'er 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
'7.07 ■'707“ - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Restacf 

11.05 The Oki Days - with Orly Yamv 
13.15 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisraeli 

15.05 What's Doing - with Erez Tal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio- with Yoav Kutner 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 

21 .00 Mabat - TV Newsreel 
2130 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast 
00.05 Night Birds- songs, chat 
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* > i^'% ansawntenent that; pens** funds 

' '^i*. «, 

Z.^’i . -!iWf k -. 

-r. " ‘ 4: f. ' — ' ■ —+. — “ w .“7 >y ™ lining ui 

sftodt to me. 

f v: 

; ' to«*ber tiwtf thertfe * lawfor ti* 

- . . iwotec&m of saving*. What am > 

? : habeas hKflvWnal duwho has been 


& : 


Mytagforap^KfonaahisKfe? 


' ANSW^£„Trto:;tUiw^ 

‘ ; amtotmced tkBt-’pensfoh funds can 


• ated bef^eea the govCTnfltenr and. 
the ffistadmt. so far as ft "'affects 
employees, Tfie Treasurytmist have 

-known ttetfrwas fllegaltoplaaan 



mentot pensions, 
linkage :cbndmori£ 


pf the 
L~.tipob.iri 


;: x-y / step ■ 'was taken trader era^rgeuoy 
-'• - regulations . Hp wevet,there appears 

:: ; ; ’S'. ki — —'- : *•■ -* ■ '» >_Vi ‘ 

Vl’v 


bvea . to . saving,- • «neh as by the 
. . .. seemmgiy good tenib bffeted to 

: ' . *.>*’.[ p«KKH^, holders pf bank sijares, 
'-‘"if" whawiff sooahtf^ehj decide whatto 
- do tt^th tbe proceeds, flight have 
; Vr 'r .Oil the 

^ : steps wbet'ebjr the value' of one's- 


•‘‘l 1 . . 

s*/ 


: SCHOtAJtStflf -SiiycHrag YerCK 
: ' hamresadents recently received fufl 
-;jmivenity ^dkusjtips -ta study 
mechanical andetectrical engineer- 
ing; from Negev Phosphates, whose 
director/ Daniel Jfafctr,. siud he 
s hoped the six; would woik for- the 


x*. 


■ i. 


. . sa>rogs is being eroded in contravene 

■ lion : of established penaon linkage 
/schemes. £y doing this they are 
tihdemnnrog thepnbiic’s willingness 

- ’to save,’ 1 'j " 

; 7 .Q|J£S^EON:%»ctia^ I have-tKofiGetf 
jfi^'fPnMcy time the banks have. 
;C mMncetT. *■■' lowering of -Interest 
Tah^tfet; foBowfeg day’s shares on 
■: fle.Td &dr Stock Exchange turn 
:’ tended to go op and sometimes a la 
vfldrae. If tiris is re&fly the ease, can 

■ ybtroqftrinttep^^ 

.. ANSWER; In Europe and the U.S... 

• wheriinterest rates to prime borro w- 
’■■ ers are lowered, the aim is to stimn- 
Jate business by lowering financing 
costs. Investor wisdom assumes that 

./lower interest rates imply accder- 
r/ ated business’ activity. and an itn- 
. provcd;:e conomy , . hence ; the 

- rationale tor buying shares.. While 
7 the above scenario probably has 
. v some parcel In the behaviour of 

myesfara. on ' the local stodc ex- 

■ change, theriets one other factor to 
. take :!nto. account. We. have all 
: nodowiiiKicX'lmked bonds plummet 
■' in price. .Wehaveseen the sanctity of 

• pension funds disturbed. We have 
seat regulations governing patarfi 
undone and re-made in the image of 

. what the Treasury feels is good and 

- ‘proper. The bottom line is that there 

- are few other investment possibili- 

■ ties which offer the prospect not only 

- of not'seeingsavings shrink, but also 
^the.pa 9 tb^ltyof<foj^^ Under 
;narmal c&fcmnstaftces; positive de- 

j~vfetophietit op the/Tel Aw Stock 

• Exdhmigewould be welcome. Under 
die. current conditions one cannot 
help wondering whether the herding 
of investors towards the stock ex- 
change where prices can not only go 

; ;up. .bat : .also fafi:-sharply, is the iiM- 
: mato\ws<k^: '' - .-V 


»CLASS!nEDS 


on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Xf. RATES: Mirrimum of IS. 11^25 for 8 words; each 

- Z*dcfitto!tt].iMFd& o, v-v, 

pRfflAYmdHtHlllAYjEVE RAT^rMinDpiiibrbf lSl4,890fOraWrcfe; each 
i IS teSO. AII totes mc&ide VAT. bEAl>iLlMES at our officss 

t 7 Jerusaterh v Monday Wednesday - to: a.m. previous day:- Friday - 5 p.rn. on 
' r‘ ’ Wednesday. --Ti ef Aviv, and ' Haifa: -12- noon, 2. days before publication: Ads. 
• •’ : accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
! recognised advertising agencies. 

i iiNliliHiilUlilM • VOLUNTEER w&h Intenruiocal driving H- 

j'-/-- mvrrtrhT^c ‘ isBOccni^iulynsqmredforarchacolopcaJdig. 

! ■ /..' XW .LINGS r ‘ ' . 'T^.067-^8548(«aHngj);" 

| innnimnhumimiiimmiHmii 

l ■ •- JERUSALEM ./' 


FLATMATE WANTED, to. 

.4jMr East T^pfot flaL Tefajltooe. hen?iny; -- 
.'Amshed. View cfTodean tVaert. AeaidaUiit!' , > 
refit Long-tmUjEnim Anmsb TeC Q246I828. . 
or 02-551635/347 (daytiiB^. Askfioi &n. 

FLATMATE WANTED -female 25rf, tjwfi- 
■rioofil Koiher- to lb*re bri^ni 3 rocraiapim- . 
medtXown txdro(mi>. East Taipiot (cop). Tl»e - : 
flat hag hakbov. phonfi.' sotofiw&Utf lister 4 ’ 
fuByrp«rti*Hy &mii5h^<^TdUE'76439Z or 
715173 Toot SlMbt * *).• .- / - . ..-■ ,r.- 


; i VEHICI^Sr 

. jfH?f i ij/i in iii f i[/s iff (ii^(iuiun£i uininnin j ini / Hi i f i r 

-■ P/SS^RX/.^il^hBmE lOOVS?; IZWbkm, 
'■ taceBitaf comfifaoa,Tet;u4-21Q37S. 

iimmiuiiimtiiimuiiniffuiitffiiiirfniiiiiiniu 

: ^ : 



FOR TOURISTSl Beaati&a b6lidiy apart- 
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Case has been in courts three years 

Battle for Dead Sea salt 


By UORA MOREEL ' 
Jerusaieai Post Reporter 
. BHERSHEBA. - The district court 
here last week granted the request of 
Jericho Salts Ltd. to defer the imple- 
mentation of its decision handed 
. down against it last month because.il 
plans to appeal to the Supreme 
'.Court.. ■ 

. But the'plahitxff, the Dead Sea 
Woris. s angry at ffie “procrastma- 
tion and red t^e^ which it says has 
marked its ; three-year battle 
against Jericho. 

“We wouldn't mind so much if this 
were a dear case of honest competi- 
- tion, but here we have sheer fraud,”. 
Gdy Gurevitz, DSW's marketing 
director, told The Jerusalem Post. 
“They market table salt and we 
market bath salts." 

to court, Jericho's director and 
owner Eli Segev did not dispute this, 
saying only that the two products 
. were salts from the Dead Sea. ■ 

But through a gruelling three-year 
court battle. DSW’s lawyer, Danny 
Tfrieman, sought to show that there ' 
was indeed a difference. The judge, 
Eliaha Glasper, -agreed. . 

: Jh a 17-page decision, which 
awarded DSW IS? -5 million in ex- 
penses, linked to the index, until a 
full evaluation of the- damages to 
: sales is made, based on Jericho’s 
audited sales records of the past 
three years, Glasner wrote: . 

“Table salt remains the same 
NaCI even if it comes from the Dead 
Sea.’ v .- ■ v , - ...; ; 

'.■ ’The fact that Jericho sold its pro- 
ducts moon miners giving the specific . 
breakdown of the ingredients of the 1 
Dead Sea salts as .determined by 
DSW for their own bath salts, which 
contain only 18% table salt at most 
(compared with over 98% for 
Jericho’s . Saits) and that this -had 
nothing to do with the contents of 
Jericho’s package, Glasner termed 
“deceit" ... 

He also ordered Jericho to “re- 
frain from producing and selling its 
medicinal product for home use in a 
form similar to or identical to the 


Dead Sea Bath Salts." 

“In the past three years, the DSW 
has suffered great damage in 
Europe, where we market most of 
our salts," said Gurevitz. 

The Norwegian market is now 
-off-limits to Israelis, following the 
.battle between the two companies, 
Dr. Joseph A. Epstein, DSW's coor- 
dinator of research and development 
of new products, told The Post. “We 
were in touch with a researcher at 
the University of Bergen. He check- 
ed our products on his psoriasis 
patients and had great success. We 
sent him samples and he determined 
that it was the magnesium and 
potash in the salts we market that has 
die healing effect." 

He advised his patients to buy the 
product at their pharmacy - and rhey 
- did. Or thought they did. The pack- 
age said Dead Sea Salts but it was 
Jericho Salts' table salt from the 
Dead Sea. The patients felt cheated, 
the researcher felt anger, and the 
market closed. 

“If it weren’t for this incident, we 
would today be a strong factor in the 
Norwegian market," said Epstein. 

Ten years ago, DSW began 
marketing its bath salts, tested by its 
scientists and said to contain a great 
number of healing minerals. The 
.salts are dried in such a way that 
most of the table salt sinks to the 
bottom and remains as only a frac- 
tion of the final product. 

In early 1982, DSW scientists were 
surprised to learn that a product 
selling as “Selected Dead Sea Bath 
Salts” was on the market here and 
abroad. Their investigation led to 
. Segev’s Jericho Salts and to the court 
case. 

According to Gurevitz. Segev dis- 
covered that a Jericho Arab. George 
Halak, had a Jordanian licence to 
market salt from the Dead Sea, The 
Dead Sea Works is the only Israeli 
company allowed to “mine" the 
Dead Sea, but because Israeli law 
does not apply to Jericho, here was a 
chance for someone to make a pro- 
fit. 


KaLGOORLJE , Australia - (Reu- 
ter)..- Western Australia's Perth 
mint is to make gold coins to chal- 
lenge South Africa's Krugerrand on 
world markets^ • “ 
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Premier Brian Burke said last 
week that Canberra had approved a 
plan by the state government's mint 
to make coins to compete with the 
Krugerrand and Canada's Maple 
Leaf. 

He said at the opening of a gold 
mine that the plan was being adv- 
anced because of growing interna- 
tional market resistance to the 
Krugerrand following the disturb- 
-aheesin South Africa. 
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Boom continues, but reaction seen 


TEL AVIV. - The market continued 
to boom yesterday - for the third 
consecutive trading session - but 
there was a feeling that the recent 
wave of burins was becoming more 
moderate. 

Anybody who moved into the 
“free shares" only at the middle of 
last week, even to many of the 
“solid" ones, could count on about 
10% profit (in dollar terms) in these 
three days of trading, and much 
more if he had invested in semi-solid 
shares. 

Prices have risen so fast, one of the 
most knowledgeable financial con- 
sultants told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday, that a “reaction is inevit- 
able." He expected it shortly, and 
the biggest problem was “not when it 
will come, but how far prices will fail 
and how long they will stay at their 
new level until they begin to rise 
again. But I've been wrong before 


GCC may increase 
tariffs for Europe 

JEDDA, Saudi Arabia (AP). - Die 
Saudi Arabian-led. six-nation Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) may 
boost its tariffs on European goods 
to 20% in retaliation for tariffs on 
Arab petrochemical products. 

The English-language newspaper 
Saudi Gazette quoted an unidenti- 
fied GCC official as saying that the 
GCC states were upset by protective 
tariffs levied by the European Eco- 
nomic Community on Arab exports 
of petrochemicals. Europe now has a 
13.4% duty on Saudi methanol and 
low density polyethylene. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By MACABEE DEAN 

about a wave of profit-taking setting 
in; I sincerely hope I’m wrong this 
time." 

Nevertheless, he pointed out that 
the present wave Of buying had eli- 
minated all “bargains" from the 
market. “Today, there are plenty of 
stocks going at reasonable prices, 
but this does not attract the really 
*hot money* which likes to move 
about at a rapid pace, making a 
profit every few days, by anticipating 
market trends and moving in fast.' 
and moving out faster when the 
source of profit shifts." 

He did not think that the mutual 
funds, which were doing much of the 
buying yesterday, could counter this 
“rapidly moving hot money. Any- 
way. the mutual funds like prices to 
fall so they can buy cheap. ” 
Yesterday, the best performance 
was put in by the investment com- 
panies. whose index rose by 6.01%. 
Such “solid” shares as I.D.B. Invest- 
ment rose by 4.5% and Discount 
Investment by 5.7%. Amissar. 
Leumi Investments. Hiron. and 
Landeco, all rose by 10% 
“Arrangement shares” were firm; 
and dollar-linked had a tendency to 
fall. Index-linked were mixed, but 
little rapid changes are expecred 
here unless the cost-of-living index 
rise published this August 15. does 
not fall between the expected range 
of 23 to 28%. 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


Gnreral Store Index 
Non-Bank lodes 
Arrangement 
Real Estate 
Industrials. 
Investment Cos. 

Oil Exploration 


270.J1 
329.1b 
246.75 
327 17 
36J-3J 
308.32 
551. 18 


+ 1 . 20 % 
+300% 

+0.11 “o 

+ 1.27% 
+ 1.27% 
+6.01% 
♦ 5.07% 


Turnovers: 

Shares- tool lS6.25b.5iD. 
,, Anau«OKmt"lS1.179.9ni. 
Non-hank 1SJ.797 4m. 
Bonds -Total K5.S31.2m. 
Index-linked !S3.1$8.9m. 
DoiLir-linkcd IS2J69m. 
Treasure Bills IS 555.3m. 


' (IS5.440m.l 
(IS 1. 637.1m.) 
(lS3.S67.6ni. | 
(IS3.2lT7.9in.) 
IlSI.7l5.3m.) 
tlSl. 492.2m.) 
(IS2.51b.-lin.) 


Movements: 

Advances 275 (278) 

rt Which 5% +133 (122) 

•■buyereonly" 29 ( 13) 

Declines 58 (71) 

o/wh.chS'ii- 18 ( 25) 

"sellers only** 5 (4) 

Unchanged 104 ( 8V) 

Trading Halt 33 < 32) 

“Arrangement” yields: 

U>B re*. 16.98 s t> 

Union U. I Jb.44°« 

Discount A 16.7fc”o 

Mizrahi r. 16.52** 

Hapoalim r. 16.92®o 

General A I6.91+. 

LewnilSlOO 17.13*0 

Fin. Trade 1S1 !5.50*« 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

4% f idly-linked Faib to 3% 

3% fully -lioked Rises to 6°o 

435% fully -linked Roes to 1-5% 

60% linked 
90% linked 
Double- linked 
Dollar- linked 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For. Cut. 

denominated — 

Treasure- BiQs 6.59% to y.5S% 

(monthly vietd) 


Rises l_S% io7%: Fxfisto 1.5% 
Rises to 4% : Falls ui0.5% 

Rises to4.5% ; Falls la 1 -5°i> 

Falls to 0.5% 

Falk to 5% 
nitrations to 1-5% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


jV*m % 
price is 1.090 


Commercial Banks 

(not part of “arrangement”) 
OHHr 14*0 4 +0.4 

Maritime 1 1831 745 +7.6 

Maritime $ 728 1056 +10.0 

Gen non.jtr 2664)0 1? 6 +5.1 

N. Amcr. 1 2625 

900 
5655 
1499 


N.Amp.S 
N. Am. op 1 
Damn I 
Damn 5 
DanotscI 
Fimlnt 5 
FTBI 


158 +5.0 
233 +7.8 
55 n.c. 
174 +6J 
394 1677 +3.7 
939 150 -0.1 

3675 1112 +5.1 

2675 6396 +7.0 


Commercial Banks 
(part of “arrangement'') 
IDBr 
TDBBr 
IDBpA 
Union 0.1 


Dis. Ben 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 


63690 

412 

n-c. 

Clal Cop 

2568 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

64900 

1 

-02 ' 

M.LL 1 

6980 

97 

+8.2 

383000 

- 

-1.0 i 

M.L.L.S 

2900 

315 

n-C. 

48105 

90 

+1.7 

Masfaov 

2100 

60 

+2J 

82500 

lb 

*22 | 

NiknvJ 

3908 

80 

-0.8 

81800 

87 

n.c. ' 

Niknv5 

1900 

95 

+5.0 

9500 

42 

nx. | 

Team 1 

9500 

74 

+33 

26540 

295 

n.c. 

Team op 

9100 

S 

+4.6 

26800 

29 

+1J 





12400 

12 

+2J 

Real Estate, BnBding 


58500 

1 

-5.2 

utndi 1 

2599 

2798 

nx. 

43350 

670 

n.c. 

GmdiS 

1760 

1800 

n.c. 

43160 

59 

+1J 

Oren 

585 

2957 

+8J 

110810 

21 

— 

Orcn 5 

279 

3094 

♦4.5 

106000 

- 

-2J5 

Azorim 

1655 

1135 

+3.6 

83000 

- 

n.c. 

£2on 

592 

2462 

+2.6 

5770 

9 

+7.4 

Eaonop 

585 

108 


27390 

1222 

nx. 

S-Rov 1 

1095 

830 

+9.9 

37400 

25 

— 2 . 9 : 

EI-Ro*5 

8S0 

98 

n.c. 

10201 

64 

n.c. 

Amooonn 

894 

b.o.l 

+5.1 

38000 

- 

+13 1 

AmnoQop 

743 

b.o.7 

+6.1 

19800 

1 

n.c. 

AfrlffO.l 

23100 

227 

+Z7 


Hapoalim p 
HapoaHm r 
Hapoalim b 
GenTA 
Geolop 9 
Gen’l cn 5 
Gcnlco 7 
LemmO.l 
Leumi cn 9 
Lemmcn 1 1 
Fin. Trade 
Fm. Trade 5 


Mortgage Banks 

AdaoimO.l no trading 


4988 

5000 

5605 


Gen Mon r 
Geo Mon b 
Carmel r 
Carmel deb 
Binyan 
Dev. Mon 
Mnfakan r 
Independence 3560 
Tefabot p r 10483 
TeCahotr 
Tefabot dl 
Tefabot d 2 
Jaysour 1 
JaysourS 
Merav r 


186 n.c. 
60 -15 
- -5.0 
1800 200 +4.0 

3575 87 +10.0 

8S1 +7.4 
186 +4.1 
68 q.c. 
10 +5.0 
41 n.c.' 

64 +5.8 
306 n.c. 
712 +10.0 
574 1957 +10.0 

1550 263 n.C. 


816 

2129 


9000 

4900 

2400 

8S8 


Financial Institutions 
Shilton r 287 4159 +7.9 

AgricA 48135 b.o.l +5.0 

AgricC 147499 . - n-c. 

Leumi bid r 4120 749 +9.0 


Lctnni b 
IndDcvP 

IihJDctC 

tadDCC 

IndDCCl 

1NDDD 

IndDDD 

Couracmr 

Tourism 

OalLO.I 

CWL05 

dal L deb 


00 trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 

no trading 

nptndm 
3650 119 +1A 

159000 

2678 238 +5J) 

1524 492 +10.0 

10500 19 +5.J 


Insurance 

Aryebr 
Areeh op 
A. sub deb 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat OJb 
RcinsorO.l 
ReinsurO.S 

Hadar 1 
Radar 5 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix 0.1 
Phoenix OJ 
Habuthl 
Hsnmb 5 
Hamah op 
YardenO.l 
Yarded OJ 
Menorah 1 
Meuorah 5 
Saharr 
Secarlusr 
Zurr 
ZionHI 
Zk»H5 


1500 

924 

1050 


no trading 
no trading 
po trading 


323 +8.2 
183 +5J) 
40 +8J 
455 1503 nx. 
1&47 711 -10.0 

406 2800 -92 

2000 36*7 +53 
29 +5.4 
54 +23 


4850 

2050 

4895 

1325 

1903 


316 -5.0 
31 +1.1 
do trading 
so Trading 
12705 24 +5J3 

4806 181 +10.0 

2373 16 - 

3670 96 +1.7 

1410 111! +4.4 


7886 

2250 


39' n.c. 
340 -10.0 


Trade & Services 
Trade 

IttlerGam I 
InterGamJ 
IttlerGam op 
M«r Ezra 


MetrEop 
Teu 1 
Tela 5 
dal Trade 
Crvaalt 
RapacO.I 
Rapac03 
Sdp«nol2 
Super B 10 

Services 

DeJekr 
Hard 1 

Harel 5 

Light. 0.1 

Light, 03 

CofaJStoO.l 

COldStol 

bnclEkc 

BotrfWO.1 

BondWOJ 

BowJWep 

CotsooHl 

Coosono.5 

Kopcll 

Kopelop 


2300 

890 

506 

2990 

2793 


13 +43 
26 +0.6 
518 n.c. 
6 +3.5 
49 +11.5 


o 


8 

DO trading 

1138 

h.o.1 

+5.0 

1770 

l\t 

-1.7.1 

21780 

2 

nx. i 

5W 

20 

+03 

4300 

421 

+2-4 

2100 

457 

nx. : 

3430 

1442 

+33 

*70 

» 

+4.7 

1537 

b.o.l 

+53 

6880 

211 

■ n.c. | 

1900 

123 

n.c. 

1100 

144 

+10.0 

320 

3501 

+6.7 

no trading 

3662 

3939 

n.c. 

1045 

. 349 +10.0 1 

' 707 

586 

+8.9 

1615 

250 

+OJ9 

760 

553 

+5.6 


no trading 
do trading 


Vafam* % 
BIJM cfcaaa 


Hotels. Tourism 

ri«i7ij«> | m> tradmg 


GalZoharS 
DanHocetl 
DanKotri5 
Coral Beach 
Kenes 
Yarden Hot 
YaidcnHot 
Yahatom' 


Conaputcrs 

Data 

Hilonl 

Yaane 

Ya'aneop 

CblCoop. 


wtndbK 
4700 35 +3.3 

2*35 130 iLC. 

oo trading 

1891 b.o— +5.67 
2645 93 +OJ 

ootratfing 
609 b.al +5.0 


1760 154 n.c.. 

5564 94 +10.0 

3000 241 +9.4 

2699 54 +1.4 


Air hr 1.0 

Afrop4 

Arum 

Arazop 

Altaian 1 

Ariedani 

Ben Yak 1 

Baranowl 

Baran5‘ 

Baranop 

Dankner 

Drncker 1 

Dradtcr5 

Drncfcerop 


Dared 0.1 
Dared 03 
Dared op 
H.L.B. 0.1 
H.L.B. 03 r 

PropBldg 

BsyndeO.l 

BayridcOJ 

ILDCr 

hpro 

Isalom . 

fare* ; 

CobenDev. 

CM Real . 

Luadil 

LnmirS 

M.TJtf.7 

Bldg. Res. 

BUg op . 

Modal . 

Minbnad 

Mnnv 

Mem* op 

Mar-Lea 

Mar-Lex op 

Levinstein 1 

LevinsteiaS 

Levis, op 

Ufec&Bl 

LitahbzS 

Ufsdrinop 

NeotAtiv 


17940 384 +23 

no trading 


210 -52 
130 +3.2 

36 dlc. 

37 nx. 
41 +0.3 

1566 b.o.I +5.0 
722 230 +3.1 

107 n.c. 


1101 

1301 

5760 

2572 

2757 


710 
4194 
817 

568 1923 -3.6 
437 1630 +63 


6 -13 
90S nx. 


3800 32 -1.0 

1380 101 nx. 

ootratfing 

2&f 2 (Si -*| 
1120 565 +10.0 

<155 1218 +33 
6270 184 +03 

3800 96 -5.0 

25250 117 n.c. 

2720 625 ac. 

.2987 39 -04) 

10700 65 a-c. 

3223 b.o.l +5.0 
1100 3905 +8.6 
2418 47 +5X1 

975 1® nx. 

1835 1669+15.0 
468 . 817 nx. 
.413 240 -03 

1698 98 n-c. 

472 7773 +14.6 
521 1371 +0.6 
1625 379 +13 

450 ' 2702 +10.0 
3973 b.o3 +12.8 
4729 b.O.1 +54) 
221 


809 
1120 
1025 
■ 495 
406 

15851 


.7 

30 +4.7 
551 -72 
773 -73 
a-c. 
n-c. 


SabarHl 

SabarHS 

SoW Boa. 

Sahafi- 

Sahaf5 

Sahafop- 

AlbrSda 

Brim . 

Caesarea I ; 

CaeseraK5' 

ftdbinttl 

RnbinU5 . 

Rofo+inf 

R^ovinS 


851 
5 

2972 b.o.1 +5.0 
8000 


5180 

1990' 

1015 

870 

1330 


39 +1.8 
32 +53 
73 -0.4. 
337 +7.0 
281 +3.0 
nx. 


451 

192 +5.6 
no trading 
899 331 -9.0 

' 386 I960 me. 

no trading 
no trading 
4399 353 -0i0 

2184 ■ 166 +3.0 


Rnsaoop , 

8100 

127 

ac. 

.Rhssoor 

7900 

182 

nx. 

Rasscoop 

7509 

47 

-9J 

Agriculture . 



Hadar 0.1 

2443 

187 

ILC. 

HadarOJ 

900 

443 

nx. 

Hadar op 

notradina 

Mebadrin - 

9200 

77 

+0J 

Hadarim 

1897 

567 

+3J 

PtvOr 

3450 

Z31 

+1J 

sbentar 

5701 

210 +10.0 

Industrials 



Food and Tobacco 



Ataa 

W70 

76 

+S.0 

Ares op 

9227 

— 

— 

Atlantic - 

' 694 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

A too op 


279 

+3.0 

GrfdftT 

3963 

111 

+3.1 

GoMFrS 

1033 

459 

ac. 

Gold op 

. 787 

7.0.1 

+7.1 

Dubekr 

17000 

215 

+7.6 

Dntekb 

16600 

121 

+44 

Cn n tnW I 

1140 

882 

-9.5 

SanlakoJS 

: 529 

731 

i. s. 


Pri-ZciY" 
PH-Zc5 
Tempo 1 
Tempos 
Iriwl : “ 
IzharS 


4389 IMJ.1 +3-0 
2168 949 +10.0 

7400 . 118' -5.0 
‘ 43S2-' '43 +4.4 
.1465 1085 +43 
750 ' 512 +2-7 


ClHkgVdMK % 
l-ta ISM 


Man 1 
Man 5 
Stmfros 
Elite r 
Asas 
Angel 
Stamen p 


Adgar 
Adgarop 
Ofis 
CMaop 
Banichl 
Barncb 5 
Eton 1 
Eton op 
Aigamanr 
AtaB 1 
ArC0.1 
Deha G 1 
Deha G 3 
USpinoen 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Viulgol 
Vhalgo 5 
Wardinon 
Zlkal 
ZikitS 

Up Top 1 
Tip Top op 
Ynmarl 
LodriaO.l 
Lodzia 0.4 
Ligai 
Ligatop 
MZFGlico 
Gbcoop 
Maqnette 1 
MaquetteS 
Eagle 1 
Eagle 5 

WgaiO.l 
Paigai0.4 
Polygon r 
Pargod 
SchoeD. 


15618 501 -5.0 

Feral 0.5 

3320 

307 

n.c. 

7500 96 +10.0 

HtnfaCfcem 

1600 

3733 

+5.3 

8000 107 n.c. 

Te»ar 

56029 

50 

n.c. 

no trading 

Tevaop.4 

52500 

82 

-0.9 

26100 15 +6.5 

Lipsky 

1368 

850 

-10.0 

1W0 194 ac. 

Upskyop 

2900 

163 

n.c. 

11434 b.o.1 +5.0 

Dead Sear 

32500 

794 

+2.5 

nothin* 

Pctracfeem 

347 

21260 

+ 10.2 


3500 

57 

+23 

3230 314 +6.6 

MarimaS 

1830 

232 


2870 35 +1.8 

Maxima op 

2030 

30 

ac. 



5033 

9b 

+ 10.0 

2309 b.o.1 +11.6 

Satoo 1 

8690 

304 

+100 

ISIS 120 +1.0 

SanoS 

4355 

324 

+10.0 

5 634 +7.8 

Kedrm 

3970 

— 

-0.8 

no trading 

Kedem 

3751 

42 

ac. 

no trading 

T.G.L. 1 

2200 

848 +21.9 

4701 40 +1.6 

T.G.L. S 

1040 

490 

+8.3 

DO trading 

Taya 

5930 

79 

+3J 

do trading 

Frotarom 

17700 

49 

nx. 

3000 423 +3.6 

2510 164 

Taro 

3337 

913 

+8.1 


1690 

1150 

2560 

1855 

918 

410 
387 
21 47 
2905 
556 
441 
576 
1227 
2780 
27000 
6635 
11748 
4610 
2527 
5890 
2900 
5050 
1290 
11250 
4400 


no trading 
do trading 
no trading 
265 +1.2 
136 +6.3 
182 +4.1 

151 +6.9 
680 -5.1 

2413 +9.9 
- + 10.6 
84 -iao 

457 +10.0 
3454 +16 8 
2974 +4.8 
783 ilc. 
920 +10.0 
6 n.c. 
6 n.c. 
307 +6.0 
65 +100 
211 + 0.2 
534 +10.0 
534 +5.4 
706 +1.8 

152 n.c. 
516 +5 3 

83 +4.7 
1469 +10.0 


MeUds and Metal Products 


Octagon 
Octagon op 
UidanO.l r 
UrdanO-5 r 
Cables r 
Hatehofl 
Hatehof 5 
Is.CasOol 
Is. Ora Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdotnMetl 
Sdomop 
ZiooCabll 
Zk»CaW5' 

7.rfm»ni J 

Kadnumi5 

NedbushO.l 
NecbushD-S 
And 
Arad op 
Pecker 
Kingl 
KingS 
KB 1 

KH5 

Sbladot 

Ladnsfal 

LadnshS 


1850 

1471 

14575 

11700 

17200 

7050 

2724 

902 

740 

880 

754 

1783 

1363 

13362 

4494 

1050 

375 


230 +6.0 
b.o.l +7.7 
225 +3.0 
27 olc. 

8 -1.7 
334 n-c. 
532 +5.4 
2441 n.c. 
785 +5.7 
496 +4.S 
132 -5.6 
430 +10.0 
bx.2 +13.5 
154 +10.0 
722 n.c. 
1379 +5.0 
3488 +62 


3925 179 +15.0 

1511 349 +10.0 

3400 261 n.c. 

no tradmg 
4042 80 +7.4 

8850 158 n.c. 

4350 90 n.c. 

3383 b.o.l +5.0 
1347 b.o.1 +5J) 
3108 1453 +15.0 
1950 S04 nx. 

S35 1256 +8.4 


10 

4400 484 
3000 236 
3080 129 


' 16000 
7550 
482000 
*3*00 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 
Elbii3r 492000 
Eico 0.25 b 
Elen 0.25 
Electro 0.1 
QectraOJ 
Bma 
Aril . 

Aril OR 
CM Elec 
Spectru 1 
Spectra 5 
Spec op 
Fcttdnw 

Feochw 
Ojdontl 
CydoneS 
KatzAdl 
KatxAdS 
TAT. 1 
TAT. 5 
TA.T. op 
Tedea 


48 

154 

16 

73 


3035 3856 
2464 1199 
1741 792 

33363 34 

2480 244 

1265 1130 
6250 • 56 
' 2400 744 

4131 170 

1617 455 

4678 401 

1500 1876 
14400 107 

4246 425 


+2.9 

+10.0 

+7.4 

+ 10.0 

+6.7 

n.c. 

+1.9 

+0.9 

+52 

+9.8 

+S.7 

+ 11.2 

n.c. 

—4.2 

+7.8 

+9.1 

+5.0 

+4.5 

-4J 

-S.l 

- 0.0 

+10.0 


BoD ding Materials 


LPJnd. 
Alkol 
Altai op 
Adeem 1 
Actants 
TatEr 1 
TadlrS 
Banonl 
Barren 5 
Barton op 
Hamnloll 
HamarinI5 
Hamas op 
Tnotasii 
Troajbeai5 
M.L.T. 1 
M.L.T.5 
Modullnd. 
WoUmanl 
Wol£man5 


Agan5 

Affiance ■ 

Gallndl 

GallndS 

Dcxici 

FcnQO.l 


1900 

3801 

7350 

4400 


297 +8.6 
278 n.c. 
46 +4.3 
12 n.c. 


no trading 
do trading 
no trading 


3812 

41 

nx. 

939 

199 

+7.4 

790 

200 

ac. 

1583 

463 

ILC 

850 

300 

+63 

1385 

148 

-1.1 

132S5 

125 

+K2 

I860 

210 

-7.0 

1080 

287 

+6.9 

436 

b.o .1 

+5.0 

1956 

104 

+5.0 

21357 

70 

ac. 

16827 

7 

+1S.0 

liibtr.na&s ' 

12900 

147 

ac. 

850 

703 +20.7 

6700 

244 

nx. 

2530 

586 

+5^) 

4482 

138 

+8 2 

9200 

31 

+1J0 


price 1 SUMS cfa^g 


Wood. Paper. 
Dafrtnt I 
Dafrcra 5 
Hainan 1 
Hainan op 
Yaehl 
Yaeh5 
Ashkekm 
Adi op 
Moiett 
Paper Mills 
Scandial 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Th'alBr 


.Printing 

4650 54 

2227 28 

1903 1327 

1637 809 

3366 10* 

8232 s.o.1 
420 1585 
700 1033 
14778 38 

115080 b.o.l 
1331 486 

2010 126 
910 295 

13700 529 


♦S.7 
-+TJ. 
+100 
+18.9 
-3.0 
— 4 J 
-0.9 
-6.7 
—9.3 
+5.0 
+6.4 
+8.6 
D.C. 

+0.7 


MfsceDaneou Industries 


Alumit 1 

AlumitS 

Ahnmtop 

Awfinl 

Anrtn 5 

Andmop 

FiveJ 

Five J op 

ZUcal 

ZflcaS 

Poliak 1 

PoQakS 


6385 120 
3360 86 
4500 110 
3*44 b.o.l 
1664 1718 
1155 243 


7855 

7703 

6879 

2580 

J400 

*3031 


97 

+ 

92 

131 

62 

267 


nx. 

n.c. 

nx. 

+5.0 

+ 1.8 

+ 10 . 0 . 

n.c. 

+5.4 

+4.6 

-5.6 

to.fl 

nx. 


Industrial Investment 

Central Tr 5457 486 +2.8 

Koorp 5800000 0 +1.8 

Qallnd 1086 8113 +3.8 

Tech Res. 399 b.o.l +5.0 

Tech op 332 4143 + 3.1 


Investment Companies 


Unicor 

IDBDcv.r 
IocobaO.l 
Iocoba05 
Elgar r 
Qgprb 

Ellere 

Eflernb 

Amissar 

Afikl 

Afik5 

Gatalct 
IsCorp. 1 
IsCorp.5 
WoHson 0. 1 
Wotfsonl r 
Ampar 
Hapocllnv 
Lcunnlnv 
Disclnv 

M^rehilnv. 
Muxahil2A 
Hiron I 
Hiron 5 
Export r 
Export Op 
Jordan Exp), 
dal 10 
0*150 
LandccoQ.l 
Landeco 0J 

MagorO.l 

MagorO.5 

Ozlnv.0.1 

OzIv.OJ 

Par Invest. 
PamaO.l 
PamaOJ 
Ptryon 


4060 107 
2995 3646 
2020 473 
841 871 
3860 202 
35SO 30 
I860 1163 
1900 220 


40777 

32700 

22200 

2199 


13 

3 

9 

332 


2750 264 

B82 411 


43000 

15350 

9200 


2810 930 
4850 1443 
5720 J939 


-2.4 

+4J 

+4.1 

+5.1 

+9.7 

n.c. 

n.c. 

-5.0 

+ 10.0 

n.c. 

ILC. 

+9.2 

- 1.8 

+5.0 

+4.9 

+4.4 

+8.1 

+6.0 

+ 10.0 

+5.7 


6000 

7100 

2431 

439 

8173 

1900 

2103 

1160 

11000 

3363 

6040 

2580 

2641 

1263 

16720 

6340 

2630 

1350 


147 +3.4 
S +4.4 
30 +10.0 
3644 +4J 
367 +72 

3?1 +52 
1397 +9.6 
1070 +7.4 
33 +10.0 
214 +3J 
279 +3.6 
157 ac. 
s.o.1 -5.0 
s.t».2 -5.0 
60 n.c. 
256 +5.0 
1496 +5.6 
878 +1.9 


Research & Development 

OewrDnr 1940 82 nx. 

I®P 2076 90 nx 

GaHTeehl 51U usgg 


Oil Exploration 

DeWt&tl 3883 352 +10.0 

1600 230 +3.9 

10310 93 +1.6 

2350 201 +10.0 

770 590 nx. 


DdckExS 

ExpIPaz 

TtfOill 

Tero35 

Tend op 1 

J.O£.L 

J.O.opl 

M.GJ^.1 

M.GJ4J 

M. G.N.op 
Sctamal 
SasaaaS 
Seismic* op 
Fedoflr 

N. Amcrl 
N. Amcr 5 
N.Anwrop 
-N.Aa.op2 
Naptaar 


632 2913 +10.9 
1593 2205 +10.0 
1312 8(9 +5.0 

3250 418 +8.7 

931 2590 +10.0 
sq trading 
2363 b.o .1 +5.0 
740 885 +5.0 

575 653 +9J 

1366 b.o.2 +5.0 
355 9951 +9.9 

598 3200 +124 
:1D20000 1 +17.1 


u. all*iN(r na 
La taji"i*h r 
« nltta *tdl» b 
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Bailing out? 


THE BODY temperature of Israel’s cabinet is rising. More and 
more the ministers sense that the life of the unity government 
will probably lapse before the rotation between Mr. Peres and 
Mr. Shamir, scheduled in little over a year. 

Until recently this was a subject for huddled speculation 
behind closed doors. But now it is openly stated. 

Labour's Absorption Minister, Ya’acov Tsur, openly advo- 
cates bringing this chapter of Israeli government to a quick end. 
The divisions between the parties, he contends, are too great. 
He believes that Labour could continue to reign and reign 
better at the head of a narrow coalition, without the Likud. 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i takes a different course. 
He claims to know that Labour already has a set plan to 
frustrate the rotation deal. But his crystal ball shows elections. 
Thar crystal ball is also convenient, for Mr. Moda’i uses it to 
berate his Likud colleagues for not supporting, as they should, 
the government's economic programme. Since that programme 
will score a success, only Labour and not the Likud will reap the 
credit from the voters, he claims. 

This surprising argument shows how difficult it is for Mr. 
Moda’i to wear both the hat of the Treasury and the hat of the 
Likud. For some of the Herut ministers have sought to distance 
themselves from the economic retrenchment policy precisely in 
order not to be identified as initiators of tough times, and the 
Liberal ministers have sniffed and snorted simply in order to 
thwart Mr. Moda’i. 

* The Finance Minister’s prediction transports him as well to a 
dizzying plain ' of logic. He, who just recently stymied his 
colleagues’ drive to unite the Liberals and Herat in one party, 
now contends that the two parties must get together quickly to 
be ready for elections. 

If it is not easy for his colleagues to track Mr. Moda’i’s 
thought, they and the public also have no reason to follow his 
crystal ball-gazing into Labour's smoke-filled rooms. For 
election fever has become a palpable reality in the Likud, and 
especially Herut. 

David Levy's confrontation last week with Mr. Shamir at thb 
party’s central committee was not an innocent exercise in the 
pursuit of democratic principle. Nor was Mr. Sharon's align- 
ment against him with Mr. Shamir intended as a lesson in 
loyalty to the party chief. All are jockeying for advantage in 
anticipation of a new showdown for the party's leadership that 
elections would arouse. 

At the same time, both the Likud and Labour are again 
intensely courting the religious parties to sustain the prospects 
of a narrow coalition should the unity government crumble. 

No less telling as a sign of anticipated government shipwreck 
is the harsh rhetoric of Herat's leading quartet - Shamir, 
Sharon, Arens and Levy - on all security issues. Fearing 
electoral leakage from the Likud to the far-right parties, the 
Herut foursome want to protect their right flank. But they also 
understand that no one can do that better than Mr. Sharon, 
which then becomes part of their problem. For neither Mr. 
Levy, nor the traditional Herut core represented by Mr. Arens 
and now Mr. Shamir, wishes to abdicate to Mr. Sharon. 

The upshot of all these maneuverings is that, while Labour 
may see a genuine interest in cutting short the life of the unity 
government, the stability of Herat and the Likud depends for 
^nowifpoh sustaihin^tMgoVernment. 

It is this, and a still decisive commitment to getting the 
economic repair programme firmly on track that, for the 
moment, keeps the government intact. But for how long is a 
question for adds makere. 


POSTSCRIPTS 

^ THE SALZBURG Festiv- 
al management has told an 
Italian opera director to 
leave, after he slapped festival direc- 
tor Otto Sertl in a row over casting 
topless witches in Verdi's Macbeth. 

Sertl's refusal to allow bare- 
breasted witches in the Macbeth pre- 
mier e at the annual music festival 
sparked the dispute with opera 
director Piero Faggioni. 

“The Salzburg Festival has told 
Mr. Faggioni after the premiere that 
they no longer require his supervi- 
sion for further performances," the 
management said in a statement. 

Faggioni told reporters he had 
grabbed Sertl by his tie and slapped 
him several times in the face only 
because he had been hit first. 

He said the dash happened when 


Sertl appeared on the stage and 
tried to interfere in his artistic work. 

Faggioni accused Sertl and festival 
president Albert Moser of knowing 
"a lot about bureaucracy but little 
about the requirements of an opera 
production." 

The premiere got exceptionally 
brief applause, press reports said. 

^ A CLOTHES factory in 
Canton has hit on the idea 
of making scented shirts, 
and fashion-conscious buyers are 
snapping them up, the southern ci- 
ty's evening paper reports. 

" The collars of the shirts are 
impregnated with perfume which is 
guaranteed to last for six months, the 
paper said. 


NUCLEAR 






Here it is 40 years after- the Bomb. 
What is it that statesmen, practising 
politicians, who have actual responsi- 
bility for power, must know about the 
bomb? 

THEY, OF COURSE, become very 
conscious of the consequences of a 
nuclear war. One of the first things 
you get briefed on when you are 
appointed to one of the top spots is 
the general consequence of a nuclear 


Does it scare you? 

IT AWES YOU. And it shows you 
that you have a responsibility that no 
previous statesman has faced, in the 
sense that nobody has ever had the 
power to destroy mankind. In the 
past you could always say that the 
consequences of defeat were worse 
than the consequences of war. You 
cannot say that with assurance in the 
nuclear age. 

Can awe become paralysis? 

IT'S YOUR DUTY to prevent para- 
lysis. and yet it is also your duty to 
recognize that nuclear power is not 
the same as traditional military pow- 
er. This is the dilemma. If you permit 
it to go to paralysis, then you're 
turning the world over to the most 
ruthless, to the one who can plaus- 
ibly threaten. 

So this is in the back of your mind. 
But it has also a contradictory result 
that in most concrete crises that arise 
you do not believe that they will turn 
into general war. 

What gives you that hope, that faith 
that a crisis won't go nuclear? 
WELL, partly because when you’re 
an American, you know that you 
have the ultimate decision over the 
actions leading to nuclear war and 
you know that your nuclear 
threshold is very high, and you 
assume that that is equally true on 
the other side. 

But it is a curious phenomenon 
that in the period at least in which I 
was in office , I did not believe at any 
time that we were close to nuclear 
war. And 1 suspect this has been true 
throughout the nuclear age, except 
perhaps the Cuban missile crisis. 

Well, now we have an interview with 
President Niton (in Time magazine, 
July 29) where he suggests that on at 
least four occasions he "considered" 
using nuclear weapons. He’s refer- 
ring to the Vietnam war. to the Soviets 
threatening to take out China's nuc- 
lear facilities, to the India- Pakistan 
war and to the Middle East crisis of 
1973. “ Considered of course, can 
mean many different things, but what 
are we talking about here? 

I READ that interview and frankly I 
was sufficiently concerned to talk to 
some of the other key derision- 
makers of that period - Secretary of 
Defence Melvin Laird, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral 
Thomas Moorer, the two security 
advisers, Gen. Alexander Haig and 
Gen. Brent Scowcroft - to see 
whether their recollection coincided 
with mine. And so I can safely say 
that there was never a concrete occa- 
sion or crisis in which the use of 
nuclear weapons was considered by 
the government. 

One has to look at the problem of 
decision-making at various levels. 
One, a president obviously has to 
ask himself how far he’s prepared to 
go if absolutely the worst were to 
happen. In this case if the Soviets 
attack China or if the Soviets press- 
ure China as a result of the tndo- 
Pakistan war or in the Middle East 
crisis. And I cannot speak for what 
President Nixon, in the privacy of his 
office or of his living quarters, might 
have considered he was prepared to 
do. 

In terms of the operation of the 
government, none of these crises 
reached a point where there was any 
planning to use nuclear weapons. 
There was never any derision - even 



' 3 FABULOUS FIVE DAY HOLIDAY TOURS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR JERUSALEM POST READERS 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MOSES- 5 day Sinai 
Desert tour includes 
Nuweiba, St. Catherine's 
Monastery, Nawamis, Ein 
Hudra, Sharm e-Sheifch,etc. 
departs Succot-30 Sept. 

US $235 incl. 

VACATION IN 
NUWEIBA, Egypt. 5 days 
of rest and relaxation in 
the new hotel at Nuweiba, 
the most beautiful beach 
oasis in Sinai. Visit 


St Catherine's Monastery 
Ein Fortage, Wadi Watir etc. 
Rosh Hashana-13 Sept 
Succot-27Sept. 

US $349 incl. 
NEGEV & JUDEAN 
DESERT EXPEDITION 
5 day trip includes Jericho, 
St. George's Monastery, 
Nahai Prazim, Masada, 
Hamachtesh Hakatan, 
Scorpion Pass, Nahai Zin, 
Ein Avdat, Nahai Barak etc. 
Succot-30 Sept. 

US $220 incl. 


AH tours are organised and led 
by Neoi Hakikar- Jabaliya 
Tours-the experts in 
adventure tourism. For fuil 
details and information: 


NEOT HAKIKAR 
SAFARI LTD 

36 Keren Hayessod St., 
Jerusalem, tel. 02-699385/ 
636494 

JABALIYA TREKKING 

252 Hayarkon St, Tel Aviv. Tel. 

03-463111/4 


Henry Kissinger talks to Stephen Rosenfeld, ofThe WasliihgtonPoslf 


any contingent derision - to use which you referred occurred one. 
nuclear weapons if such a contingen- Sunday morning early in December, 
cy should arise. And there was never President Nixon, GeneralHaig and I 
any discussion of how. far we would were meeting in his office. We re- 
be prepared to go in these contingen- ceived word about 10 o’clock from 
ries. the Chinese »- 1 couldbe off, but this 

So we are talking about some- is generally correct -that they had an 
thing the president must have had in urgent message to deliver to us at 2. 
the back of his mind as to his outer We thought that the message might 
limit, but not something that in a be that they would come to die 
crisis the government, either with assistance of Pakistan. ■ 

0rasa We asked General Haig to receive 

^ P* the message and we instructed him 

In the Middle East war of 1973 there f® 11 * e Chinese that, if their 

was a so-called nuclear alert on the deciSl0n ™ to assist Pakistan, we 
American side. Is that not an aspect would not be nxhfferent to a Soviet 
of nuclear diplomacy ? attack on China. The reaction would 

TECHNICALLY it is not 100 per ***** t0 be .worked out In the rir- 
cent correct tq call it a nuclear alert, cumstances that arose. 

What happened was we received a *be event, the Chinese decided 

message from Brezhnev inviting * act ; ^ circumstance about 
joint American-Soviet military ac- which we had spoken never arose. . 
tion in Egypt in effect against the We never inquired from the chair- 
Tsraelis who had just trapped the man oftheChiefeof Staff or from the 
Egyptian Third Army. Brezhnev defence secretary or from the secret- 
added that if we did not agree to ary of state what they recommended 
joint action, he would undertake we do should those circumstances 
unilateral action. We Were deter- arise. And so there was no planning 
mined not to undertake a joint ac- for nuclear war. 
don or to permit a unilateral Soviet Had there been a Soviet attack on 
action. China, it is highly probable that we 

Those of us who were meeting - would have given assistance to Chi- 
and at that point President Nixon na. What assistance would have had 
chose not to participate - were to depend on staff planning that 
attempting to convey to the Soviets never took place. It’s possible that 
that we would oppose their move President Nixon in his own mind was 
into Egypt. And we wanted to take prepared to use nuclear weapons, 
certain actions that they would pick but I think it’s important to under- 
up through their intelligence before stand that, as a government, there 
we sent our reply. was never any discussion of the nse 

There are five stages of readiness of nudear weapons. Even at that 
for our military forces, most are in meeting there was no discussion of 
Defence Condition Four. In 1973. the use of nuclear weapons, 
the Pacific theatre, because of the 

legacy of the Vietnam War, was in Isn't there a sense that it's almost 
Defence Condition Three. During impossible, once you start getting into 
the Middle East alert, we went from one of these very messy volatile 
Defence Condition Four to Defence crises, not to let come into your mind . 
Condition Three for the rest of the some of these "what if ' questions? 
world. Some of the consequences These ultimate nuclear questions ? 
are that some people on leave get Regardless of whether there's any 
called back to their bases and some plaining or any documents or any- 
more bombers are put on alert and thing tike that? 
similar measures. IT IS of course true when you con- 

My guess is the high probability front the Soviet Union, or when you 
woul d ha ve been that had the Soviets even consider confronting the Soviet 

sent troops to Egypt, we would have Union, you have to recognize that 
responded with the 82nd Airborne the nuclear threat increases. And, in 
Division in Egypt. Our ally was fact, you cannot act as if you exclude 
militarily stronger than their ally, the nuclear threat or, paradoxically, . 
And our judgment was that we could you encourage it. 
get more conventional forces into 

the area than they could. Well, every crisis in which a great 

power is in\<olved is at least implicitly 
Bur you would not call this a nuclear nudear and couldn’t fail to be so 
alert? unless a great power unilaterally dis- 

TT WAS a general alert that also armed. 

alerted some nudear forces. The ABSOLUTELY. Diplomacy in the 
best proof of that is that we did modem age is conducted against the 

exactly the same thing in 1970 when backdrop, of nuclear weapons. Even- 

Syria invaded Jordan and at that day-to-day diplomacy. As tension 
point the Soviet Union was not even increases, as specific circumstances 

directly involved. We wanted to arise that is, of course, more so. Go 

generate enough cable traffic, back to your first question. Did one 

enough alerting of forces to indicate consider the use of nuclear 
we would do something. But we weapons? It just depends how you 
were far from a derision to go to define “consider." If you mean in an 
nudear war. Operational sense the answer is no . If 

you mean in a general strategic 
In the earlier Indo-Pakistan crisis, it sense, conscious of an increased dan- 

appeared at a certain point that the ger, the answer is more ’ambiguous, 
Soviets were encouraging the Indians but even in that sense we were never, 
to go on, having mastered East Pdas- in my view, close to nuclear war. 
tan to take West Pakistan also and to 

disintegrate Pakistan basically. Is there a sense in which any geopoli- 

You write in your memoirs that the deal view of the world, by which I 
United States ‘ 1 would not stand idly mean that small things done here may 
by." would render ' 'significant assist- affect large decisions taken later in the 
ance, the precise nature to be worked mind or in the mind of one’s adver- 
out when the circumstances arose." sary, is there a sense in which just a' 
And you described this as "a new and geopolitical view of the world itself 
ominous dimension the Soviet en- - 'adds to the, heavies up, the nuclear 
couragement of India. Now this is element in political thinking? 
one of the incidents where President WELL, I WOULD argue that if you 
Nixon said he "considered" nuclear think of the world geopolitically you 
weapons. are, of course, more conscious of 

WE BELIEVED we had intelli- nuclear war in a crisis, and you must 
gence information that, after having include it in your calculations. On 
defeated East Pakistan, the Indians the other hand, including it in your 
would attack West Pakistan. Now, calculations in a precise way is more 
we had a special concern with Pakis- likely to make you act responsibly 
tan at the time because Pakistan had than if you approach the issue strictly 
opened China for us and President moralistically or strictly legalistical- 
Nixon was going to China about two !y, because then, not being aware of 
months after this crisis developed, your options, you may suddenly 
Moreover, previous presidents had slide into a crisis in which you react 
made certain commitments about convulsively, 
the territorial integrity of Pakistan. And to my mind the greatest 


which you referred occurred one But each crisis has its own pattern. 
Sunday morning early in December. ' Lessons from one can be very nus- 
President Nixon, GeneralHaig and I leading. A message of resolve in one 
were meeting in his office. We re- instance can be in (mother situation a 
ceived word about 10 o’clock from message of intransigence. 
the Chinese *- 1 could be off, but this FIRST OF ALL, any message of 

is generally correct- that they had an resolve or conciliation will always be 

urgent message to deliver to us at 2. embedded in the general expecta- 
We thought that the message might tions about the other side that have 
be that they would come to the been raised over a long period of 
assistance of Pakistan. time. And will be evaluated in that 

We asked General Haig to receive -.“"I' 


In late November, early December 
1971. 

BUT THE SPECIFIC events to 


WELL, I WOULD argue that if you 
think of the world geopolitically you 
are, of course, more conscious of 
nuclear war in a crisis, and you must 
include it in your calculations. On 
the other hand, including it in your 
calculations in a precise way is more 
likely to make you act responsibly 
than if you approach the issue strictly 
moralistically or strictly legalistical- 
!y, because then, not being aware of 
your options, you may suddenly 
slide into a crisis in which you react 
convulsively. 

And to my mind the greatest 
danger of nuclear war is a crisis that ' 
develops among leaders who have 
not thought about these issues with 
precision. 


Women’s 
Magazines 


the messages that went back and 
forth between the Soviet Union and 
us were in the context of a previous 
extensive period of detente, so that 
the Soviets knew we were not spoil- 
ing for a confrontation. 

Now had exactly the same mea- 
sures been taken after a prolonged 
period of noncommunication or ten- 
sion, it is possible that the Soviet 
reaction would have been different. 
In 1973, they pulled back less than 12 
hours after the alert. 'Would they do 
the same thing in different circumst- 
ances? I don’t know. There is no 
cookbook recipe you can apply to 
evexy situation. 

Would you say of the 1973 situation 
that they pulled back not because of a 
nuclear threat but because the U.S. 
and die U.S. ally Israel had plainly 
demonstrated a conventional advan- 
tage on the ground? 

I NEVER THOUGHT in 1973 that 
the nudear threat was the principal 
element of the equation. The nuc- 
lear forces were raised to the same 
level of alert as the other forces but 
since they were closer to it to begin 
with I’m not even so sure that die 
nuclear part was as noticeable, nuc- 
lear forces being more ready than 
other forces by their nature. 

I believe that the derisive element 
in 1973 was that the Israelis were 
conventionally superior and that our 
capacity to reinforce with conven- 
tional forces into Egypt was also 
superior to that of the Soviets. 

Khrushchev said about the '62 crisis 
of course that there had been the smell 
of burning in die air. You never felt 
that was die case while you were in the 
government? 

ABSOLUTELY NOT. Certainly 
not vis & vis the Soviet Union. We 
felt it obviously with Vietnam . 

/ dunk Khrushchev meant a sense of 
burning to be the nuclear sense. 
NEVER EVEN dose to it. 

Not in Vietnam? Not with China? 
Not India-Pakistan? Not Middle 
East? 


WITH RESPECT ' 

my view- and it was 
President Nixon's ; 
not wish the Soviets to 

a 

to resist a Soviet £ 

But we never earned rt to the - 

of nudear planning. ? - - - 

Overall, have nuclear weapons b & *• 
a help or a hindrance in the cbru&tct 
of world affairs for grMpoMrf^ : 

IF IT WERE not for mrttew: • 
weapons it is likely that there nwjM 
have been a war between us and the /• 
Soviets. So it is almost certainly tree , 
that nudear weapons 
served the peace. It is 
we continue the strategy that has gte 
us these 40 veare of peace, that SOete 

catastrophe somewhere along^i 

line is going to happen. And _ a 
fore the big problem of our period * £ . * 
to build on this long period of peace 
a structure that is different from the 
preceding one. ' . • - . ! 

Aren't von saying somediing. para- 
doxical? You say the bomb has been , 
an element to keep the peace over 40 . 
vears and yet if we go on as we are we 
'risk a catastrophe. What do you mean 
bvthat? 

IN THE FIRST 40 years, first of afl 
there were 20 years in which we tol 
a huge nuclear superiority, maybe 
even 30 years. Secondly, most of the 
crises were in areas where the I/ik \ 
ited States and the Soviet .Union 
controlled most of the decision raft- 
ing. Finally, the weapons of the two 
sides onlv recently became very . 
sophisticated. In the next 40 years 
many new centres of decision mak- 
ing will emerge and weapons will 
become increasingly complex. 7 
Therefore, the crises may not rake 
such a neat evolution. •• * 

You mean... places, other countries \ 
which acquire nuclear weapons, ft . 
that what vou mean? 

OTHER ’COUNTRIES which ac- 
quire nudear weapons or other * 
countries that can involve, the nub- ‘ 
lear powers through their alliances 
or their perceptions of the national 
interest. And if that happens then I T 
could conceive some crisis, some- 
where, that slowly evolves.... The 
danger we face is more a conflagra- 
tion on the model of World War I 
than of World War II. Nuclear 
weapons make it unlikely that a 
superpower will deliberately aim for 
world conquest in one throw of the 
dice, put this does not exclude a 
gradual escalation or a creeping ex- :ij 

pansionism. 

(hat Axgckt T 1 
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HEADERS* LETTERS 

THE DEATH PENALTY 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Your editorial “Not for the 
mob” (July 29) offers three {pounds 
against the death penalty: 1) it is not 
a deterrent; 2) it endangers the lives 
of Israelis captured by terrorists; 3) 
“If Arab terrorist murderers are to 
be executed, what will the Jaw have 
tq say about Jewish terrorist mur- 
ders?" 

Allow me to address these three 
points. 

1) Whether or not the death penal- 
ty as opposed to a life sentence is a 
deterrent may be debatable. Howev- 
er, the recent release of 1,150 terror- 
ists demonstrated that the so-called 
life sentence is just a short stay in 
prison followed by a glorious life as a 
hero. Therefore, no deterrent exists 
any more. The recent increase in 
terrorist activity is the best proof of 
it. 

2) The only purpose of hijackings 
and seizures of Jewish hostages is to 
exchange them for terrorist murder- 
ers in Israeli jails. Without the pre- ■ 

PENFRIENDS 

MADAME VEUVE LAVOUTE of 
27 Bis Rue Marius Lacroix, 17000 La 
Rochelle, France, would like to cor- 
respond in French with an Israeli 
woman between the ages of 55 and 
60. 

MARTIN LLOYD of P.O.Box 1279, 
Richards Bay, 3900 South Africa, 
wouldJike to correspond with Israeli 
youths, preferably girls. 


seace of such terrorists in Israeli 
jails, these kidnappings lose their 
raison d'etre. 

3) The death sentence should be 
applied only to those who commit 
the double crime of murder for the 
purpose of undermining the State of 
Israel. This does not apply to Jewish 
terrorist murders. 

Netanya. DR. JACOB ROSIN 
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/ DANIEL— PIANOS CREATED WITH LOVE\ 


The Daniel piano is manufactured at Kfer 
Daniel, by skilled and devoted craftsmen. These 
craftsmen were trained by the leading English 
piano manufacturers, and they produce a fine 
upright piano in European tradition. 
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